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CHAPTER    I. 


"  Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 
Towards  an  higher  object. — Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned  chiefly  for  that  end ; 
That  self  might  be  annulled. ..." 

Laodamia. — Wordsworth. 

The  front  of  the  small  house  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Bond  was  all  in  darkness,  and  appeared 
to  be  shut  up  for  the  night ;  but  at  the  back 
of  it  two  lights  were  gleaming,  one  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  another  in 
an  upper  window,  which  commanded  a  \dew  of 
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the  little  garden,  and  through  the  white  cur- 
tains of  which,i  Armand  could  faintly  dis- 
tinguish a  female  figure  going  and  coming,  as 
if  restlessly  pacing  the  room. 

The  unerring  divination  of  the  heart,  told 
him  who  it  was. 

He  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  for  a  short  time, 
inhaling  the  joy,  which  the  certainty  of  being 
once  more  near  a  loved  one  from  whom  we 
believe  ourselves  for  ever  parted,  gives  ;  watch- 
ing that  fleeting  shadow,  as  it  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  appeared  and  disappeared;  indulging 
the  blissful  assurance  that  they  were  together 
again,  and  this  time  to  part  no  more. 

But  he  was  re-called  to  himself,  by  seeing  the 
light  from  the  kitchen  window  vacillating,  as 
if  about  to  be  taken  away.  He  went  up  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  answered  by  a  voice  in  some  trepi- 
dation, demanding  "  who  was  there  at  that  time 
of  night?" 
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"  Only  a  messenger  with  a  letter  for  Mrs. 
Bond,  to  be  delivered  immediately." 

"  Mrs.  Bond  was  gone  to  bed  these  two 
hours.'' 

"  Was  there  a  lady — a  young  lady — a  Miss 
Marston,  living  with  Mrs.  Bond  ?" 

"Yes;  what  of  that?" 

"  It  would  do  as  well  if  the  letter  were  given 
to  Miss  Marston — If  the  woman  was  afraid  to 
open  the  door,"  for  he  began  to  suspect  the 
nature  of  the  maid-servant's  fears ;  "he  could 
put  the  letter  through  the  casement,  if  she 
would  open  it  a  little ;  but  it  w^as  of  consequence 
it  should  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Bond  or  to  Miss 
Marston  that  very  night." 

Oh,  the  impatience  of  lovers  ! 

"I  have  half-a-crown  for  your  trouble,  if 
you  will  do  this  for  me." 

Open  sesame. 

The  casement  was  opened,  and  the  letter 
taken. 

Presently  thereseemed  to  be  some  little  agitation 
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in  the  room  with  the  white  curtain  ;  but  he  could 
not  make  out  much,  from  the  uncertain  shadow 
which  at  length  altogether  disappeared.  He 
stood  watching  some  time,  but  the  appearance 
did  not  return  ;  and  at  last  the  light  w^as  extin- 
guished. 

The  moon  was  setting,  and  had  disappeared 
behind  the  woods,  before  he  could  persuade 
himself  to  leave  the  garden — 

In  the  meantime  the  letter  had  been  delivered 
to  Evelyn.  She  was  told  that  the  man  who 
brought  it  had  requested  her  to  open  it.  She 
knew  the  hand,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  so 
violently,  that  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon 
the  first  chair  by  the  door  to  prevent  herself 
from  falling. 

The  servant  girl  was  about  to  shut  the  door 
and  go  away. 

"  Stay — who  brought  the  letter  ?" 

"  A  young  man — as  well  as  I  could  see — a 
gentleman,  like.     But  he's  gone  away." 

"  You  may  go." 
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It  was  impossible  to  open  the  letter  before 
the  servant  girl ;  her  hands  trembled  so,  she 
could  scarcely  hold  it. 

She  got  to  the  contents  at  last,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  fall  upon  her  knees,  in  almost 
an  agony  of  gratitude,  and  return  thanks,  such 
as  she  had  never  in  her  life  offered  before. 

They  were  restored  to  each  other  then  ! 
no  more  to  be  parted. 

Her  father's  marriage,  of  which  she  had 
heard  with  equal  astonishment  and  disgust, 
had,  at  least,  released  her  from  all  obligations 
towards  him,  she  thought,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  effecting  that,  which  scarcely  any  other  cir- 
cumstance upon  earth  could  have  done.  It 
had  drawn  from  her  lover  a  disinterested  and 
honourable  proposal,  to  be  rewarded,  not  only 
by  her  worthless  self,  but  by  a  fortune,  which, 
though  nothing  extravagant,  would  raise  him 
and  his  at  once  to  independence. 

Knowing  this  latter  fact  as  she  did,  there 
was  not  a  doubt  about  accepting  Da  Chastel's 
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proposal;  which,  had  she  been  as  poor  as  he 
thought  her,  she  would  have  felt  almost  insur- 
mountable scruples  in  doing.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cold,  dark,  unsatisfactory  cor- 
ner of  her  heart,  which  related  to  her  father, 
and  to  her  own  conduct  and  violence,  which  she 
felt  might  have  precipitated  the  catastrophe 
w^as  happiness  ineffable. 

Human  happiness  is  rarely  perfect  even  for 
a  few  brief  moments  in  life.  It  is  generally 
diminished,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, by  some  fault  or  folly  of  our  own — as 
was  Evelyn  Marston's  now  —  still,  upon  the 
whole,  she  was  houndingly  happy. 

The  worth  of  her  lover  gave  an  assurance  to 
the  inner  conscience,  as  to  the  justifiableness  of 
her  choice,  and  of  her  persistence  in  it.  There 
all  was  sound  and  satisfactory.  She  would 
have  given  anything  she  possessed,  that  she 
had  done  the  thing  better ;  that  she  had  exer- 
cised more  self-command ;  that  she  had  found 
strength  to  carry  out  the  good  resolutions  she 
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had  made — but  who  can  resist  the  force  of  long 
evil  habits  by  a  first  resolution  ?  She  had 
soon  forgotten  hers,  and  had  yielded  to 
the  vehemence  of  feelings,  which  had  ended 
by  literally  a  storm  of  passion. 

There  is  hardly  any  comfort  in  having  been 
right  in  the  main,  when  we  have  been  wrong  in 
the  mode — but  there  is  some  comfort,  neverthe- 
less. There  is  a  comfort  in  all  that  is  right ; 
and  she  felt  it. 

And  so  she  passed  the  night  in  great  agita- 
tion, but  intensely  happy  in  the  midst  of  it 
all ;  till  at  last,  fairly  wearied  out,  she  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  awaken  till  the  sun  was  darting  in 
at  her  windows,  and  the  busy  birds  were 
chirping  away  upon  every  bough. 

Then  she  started  up. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  painful  mo- 
ments of  life,  when,  after  a  brief  forgetfulness, 
we  awaken  to  a  renewed  sense  of  sorrow  ;  it 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  brightest,  when  cheered^ 
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refreshed,  and  the  nerves  tranquillised  by  sleep, 
we  open  our  eyes  to  joy. 

What  a  world  it  seemed  to  the  sensitive, 
fresh-hearted  Evelyn,  as  she  sprang  from  her 
pillow.  The  sun  was  risen  very  bright — but 
what  was  that,  compared  to  the  brightness 
of  her  spirit  ?  The  morning  wind,  which 
blew  freshly  through  her  window,  was  very 
exhilarating;  but  what  was  that,  to  the 
spirit  within  ?  The  plants,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  the  two  little  kittens  playing 
upon  the  tiny  grass  plat  below,  were  gladsome 
and  gay ;  but  what  was  that,  compared  to  her 
yonng,  immeasurable  happiness  ? 

Every  least  action,  as  everything  around  her, 
seemed  filled  with  a  spirit  of  new  delight,  from 
the  sweetness  coming  through  her  open  win- 
dow, to  the  pleasure  of  gathering  together  the 
profusion  of  her  waving  hair — the  arraying  it 
round  a  face  beaming  with  hope  and  peace, 
and  the  choosing  among  the    different   pretty 
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articles   of  a  wardrobe^  prodigal  to  excess,  what 
might  best  suit  the  taste  of  her  lover. 

Joy  made  her  good ;  joy  made  her  pious. 
She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness to  tears  which,  perhaps,  she  had  never  felt 
before,  poured  forth  her  thanks  to  the  Giver  of 
all  the  bliss  of  a  blissful  world.  Humble  prayers 
to  be  forgiven  for  what  she  had  done  wrong  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  humble  promises  to  drive  from  her 
heart  every  bitter  and  adverse  feeling ;  to  make 
peace  with  her  father  upon  any  terms,  and  be 
his  dutiful  child  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

Peace  upon  any  terms  did  not,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  sacrifice  of  that  which  was  the  source 
of  all  this  good  and  joy.  She  never  thought 
of  doing  that.  Under  her  present  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  believe  that  duty  in  the 
least  demanded  from  her ;  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  she  was  far  wrong. 

She  was  a  little  nervous  and  fluttered  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  so  soon ;  but  all  that  was  really 
awkward  and  distressing  in  the  relations  under 
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which  they  stood,  had  vanished.  Nothing  re- 
mained to  be  cleared  up  but  his  misconception 
with  respect  to  her  fortune ;  a  charming  mis- 
take she  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  remove.  It 
put  both  quite  in  the  right  place  ;  and,  oh  !  the 
delight  of,  in  due  time,  undeceiving  the  generous 
suitor,  and  endowing  him  with  that  to  which 
he  had  been  so  nobly  indifferent. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Nurse  Bond,  as  Evelyn 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  "  what's  come  to  you  ? 
You  seem  all  in  a  fluster ;  yet  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  pretty  in  my  life.  Dear  me  !  I  hope, 
poor  love,  you've  had  a  little  pleasant  news. 
Something  to  make  up  for  your  troubles — You 
look  so  happy." 

"  Do  I  look  happy,  good  woman  ?  Well,  I 
am  very  happy." 

"I'm  glad  you  can  be — very  glad,"  said 
Mrs.  Bond,  rather  crossly,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
fessions. She  was  herself  far  from  having  di- 
gested Mr.  Marston's  marriage,  though  aU  for 
the  poor  child's  sake,  as  she  declared  to  herself; 
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and  she  could  not  feel  at  all  pleased  to  see  that 
dear  child  apparently  recovering  from  a  misfor- 
tune, for  which  she  did  not  intend  herself  to  be — 
nor  thought  any  one  else  ought  to  be — con- 
soled. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  can  be  so  happy,  Miss 
Marston,  after  all;  but  your  true  friends  find 
it  more  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  to  your 
troubles,  than  you  yourself  do,  Miss  Evelyn, 
it  seems." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  good  woman,  don't  let  us  think 
of  all  that  disagreeableness  now  !  Dear  Bond, 
I'U  tell  you  by  and  by  what  makes  me  so 
happy." 

Listening  all  the  time  for  the  little  door- 
bell. Jumping  up  from  her  chair,  impatient  to 
look  out  of  the  window ;  and  then  sitting 
down  again,  ashamed  of  her  impatience,  and 
afraid  of  being  seen  if  he  should  be  coming. 

"  Oh,  dear !  Miss  Marston,  don't  think  I'm 
sorry  to  see  you  happy.  I'm  sure  I'm  as  glad 
as  can  be,  only  I  am  a  little  surprised." 
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A  ring  at  the  tinkling  bell  in  the  passage. 

Starting  up ;  sitting  down  again ;  colour 
changing  rapidly ;  fluttering  heart ;  sort  of 
foolish  fear  lest  the  girl  should  send  him 
away.  What  shall  she  do  then  ?  Mere  vain 
terror  of  the  over-excited  nerves.  The  door 
opens. 

"  A  gentleman,  to  speak  to  Miss  Marston." 

"  Oh,  show  him  in  !  Show  him  into  the 
dining  parlour — I'll  come  and  speak  to  him 
there... Show  him  in  there.'' 

"  Gentleman  !  Who  in  the  name  of  fortune 
can  that  be  ?" 

But  the  dining-room  door  closes,  and  she  has 
already  left  the  room. 

It  opens  again,  and  a  being  radiant  as  the 
morning  light  presents  itself,  beaming  with  love, 
innocence,  trust,  and  joy. 

One  such  moment  is  enough  to  endow  a 
life. 

We  shall  not  intrude  upon  the  first  sacred 
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felicity  when  heart  meets  heart ;  the  barriers  of 
reserve  and  distance  are  thrown  down,  and  it  is 
one  bhssful  flow  of  unbounded  confidence,  and 
interchange  of  thought  andfeeKng...w4ien  two 
made  to  be  one,  feel  themselves  one. 

There  was  nothing  to  disguise  now,  and  no- 
thing was  disguised.  Only  one  thing  did 
Evelyn  keep  back — her  fortune.  She  let  her 
lover  enjoy  the  felicity  of  thinking  that  he  was 
offering  an  asylum  to  one  in  all  probability 
homeless,  when  he  wooed  her  to  be  his.  It 
made  all  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  right.  So  she 
let  him  talk  away  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  she  would  have  to  make,  and  of  his 
hopes,  and  his  means,  as  happy  lovers  on 
equality  talk ;  and  she  smiled  to  herself  to  think 
how  it  really  was. 

That  night,  however,  our  prudent  Evelyn, 
who  was  now  come  to  attach  the  highest  value 
to  a  fortune,  for  which,  till  lately,  she  had  not 
in  the  least  cared,  wrote  to  a  certain  old  Mr. 
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Frere,  who  she  happened  once  accidentally  to 
have  heard  was  one  of  her  mother's  trustees ; 
and  really,  except  the  amount  of  her  fortune, 
this  was  almost  all  that  had  reached  her  upon 
the  subject. 

She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Frere,  to  ask 
for  a  little  more  definite  information.  An  in- 
quiry, which  the  circumstance  of  her  father's 
degrading  marriage  seemed  to  render  proper 
and  natural. 

She  had  seen  Mr.  Frere  once,  she  recollected, 
at  her  aunt  Fitzroy's ;  but  that  was  all  she 
knew  of  him.  He  was  an  old-fashioned  sort 
of  gentleman — an  old  bachelor — had  seemed 
fond  of  her  for  the  sake  of  her  mother,  and 
had  made  a  few  good-natured,  but  rather  dull, 
jokes  about  [being  her  trustee,  and  his  in- 
tention to  look  sharp  after  any  one  she  should 
marry. 

Mrs.  Fitzroy,  the  reader  may  as  well  be  in- 
formed, was  at  this  time  at  Rio  Janeiro,  having 
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married,  shortly  after  we  saw  her  in  London, 
a  gentleman  who  was  at  this  time  holding  an 
official  situation  there.  This  will  account  for 
Miss  Marston  having  no  place  of  refuge  open 
to  her  at  her  aunt's  house,  when  turned  out  by 
her  father. 

To  return  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Frere. 

Evelyn  recollected  sundry  of  the  above-men- 
tioned dull  jokes,  which  had  vexed  her  proud 
and  irritable  spirit  at  the  time.  She  hated 
such  stale  common-places  most  thoroughly; 
and  she  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  Mr.  Frere 
was  a  meddling,  vulgar,  old  twaddler,  and  so 
she  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  making  him 
a  confidant  as  regarded  her  present  intentions. 
The  only  fact  she  wished  to  ascertain  could  be 
answered  at  once,  without  leading  necessarily  to 
any  farther  explanation. 

Mr.  Frere's  letter  was  some  days  in  arriving  ; 
but  at  last  it  came. 
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"Mr.  Frere  to  Miss  Marston. 

"My  Dear  Young  Lady, 

"  I  am  confined  to  my  bed  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  or  I  would  not  have 
been  so  many  days,  I  assure  you,  without  an- 
swering your  very  proper  and  pretty  letter. 

"  After  the  step  my  good  friend,  your  father, 
has  thought  proper  to  take,  equally  to  the  asto- 
nishment and  vexation  of  all  his  friends,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  but  that  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
had  even  the  small  share  I  took  in  your  mo- 
ther's settlement,  by  accepting  a  trusteeship  on 
her  behalf. 

"  Not  that  I  can  take  any  credit  to  myself  for 
trouble  expended  upon  that  account,  for  I  have 
of  course  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  business 
from  that  hour  to  this.  The  settlement  was 
arranged  with  your  grandfather's  —  mother's 
father's  sanction — Mr.  Marston  being  allowed 
the  use  of  certain  of  the  monies  upon  giving  his 
bond  for  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to 
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your  motber  upon  his  death ;  or,  supposing  he 
survived  her,  to  be  divided  among  such  children 
as  she  might  leave  behind,  each  child  to  receive 
its  several  portion  on  coming  of  age.  Mr. 
Marston,  if  I  recollect  right,  not  to  be  chargeable 
with  interest  between  the  mother's  death  and 
that  date. 

"  Of  course  you  being  the  only  surviving 
child,  the  whole  devolves  upon  you  ;  and  I  must 
say,  under  existing  circumstances,  1  rejoice  that 
you  have  this  independence  secured ;  for  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  present  Mrs.  Marston, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  most  worthless 
of  her  sex,  aided  by  the  infatuation  of  ours,  ex- 
ercises a  very  undue  influence,  and  one  very 
much  to  be  lamented,  over  her  now  husband. 
Tliis  might  have  occasioned  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant perplexities  to  you,  if  it  had  not  been 
in  your  power  to  hold  yourself  independent  of 
her. 

"  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  up  and  about 
again,  and  to  settle  this  matter  to  your  satisfac- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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tion.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  solicitor  employed ;  but  I  will 
write  to  Mr.  Marston  myself  and  obtain  the 
necessary  information,  and  see  that  you  are  put 
in  possession  of  your  property  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  In  the  meantime,  do  not  hesitate  to  draw 
upon  me  for  any  money  you  may  want  at  the 
present.  You  need  make  no  scruple;  first, 
because  it  is  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health 
that  you  will  not  be  put  into  possession  quite  so 
speedily  as  might  be  desirable  ;  and  secondly,  as 
it  will  be  in  your  power  to  repay  me  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  at  farthest. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  hurt  if  you  will  not  make  a 
friend  of  me  in  this  as  in  every  other  accepta- 
tion of  the  word. 

"  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Marston, 

"  John  Frere." 

It  was  a  life  of  remorses,  great  and  small ; 
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and  there  was  a  little  remorse  for    her    hard 
judgment  of  Mr.  Frere. 

She  must  accept  an  ohligation  from  him 
which  was  slight  indeed,  and  which,  but  for 
these  little  twinges  within,  being  so  kindly 
offered,  would  have  been  with  equal  pleasure 
accepted.  Now  it  occasioned  a  secret  pain. 
But  anything  was  preferable  at  this  moment  to 
applying  to  her  father;  indeed,  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  The  hundred  pounds  he 
had  sent  had  already  been  mostly  expended  in 
paying  a  few  old  bills  of  her  own ;  she  must  have 
a  little  ready  money  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
her  marriage.  So  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Frere  a  very 
pretty  letter,  which  pleased  the  old  gentleman 
extremely,  and  borrowed  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  sent  the  money  by  a  check  upon  his  banker, 
drawn  with  more  satisfaction  than  any  check  I 
verily  beheve  that  he  ever  drew  in  his  life,  for 
Evelyn  Marston  had  the  gift  of  pleasing  every- 
body. 

Enviable  gift ! 

c  2 
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Behold,  then,  the  two  lovers ;  their  wedding- 
day  fixed,  and  all  their  little  arrangements  hap- 
pily naade,  under  the  influence  of  that  cliarm 
which  renders  even  the  choosing  a  paper  or  se- 
lecting the  pattern  of  a  tea- cup  a  source  of 
delight. 

When  it  actually  came  to  the  planning  where 
they  should  take  a  house,  and  what  their  little 
estabhshment  ought  to  consist  of,  and  when 
Evelyn  saw  the  pain  her  lover  felt  at  the  idea  of 
the  very,  very  modest  scheme  of  economy,  not  to 
say  of  privation,  which  prudence  would  render 
necessary  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  she  persuaded 
herself  to  tell  him  with  a  smile  that  he  need  not 
be  so  scrupulous,  for  that  he  was  not  going  to 
marry  the  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  but  a 
young  lady  with  forty  thousand  pounds  secured 
to  her. 

They  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  and  entirely 
understood  each  other,  and  had  so  completely 
entered  into  that  blessed  confidence  and  unre- 
serve, which  is  the  sweetest,  as  it  is  the  strongest 
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tie  between  man  and  wife,  that  he  received  this 
intelligence  'with  as  much,  and  just  the  same 
sort  of  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  been  strug- 
gling together  for  years.  He  accepted  most 
gratefully,  as  one  among  so  many  gracious  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him,  the  power  of  indulging  the 
generous  creature  whose  attachment  was  the 
pride  and  glory  of  his  soul,  in  those  little  luxu- 
ries which  custom  had  made  almost  necessaries, 
and  the  idea  of  depriving  her  of  which,  had 
occasioned  many  a  pang,  and  marred  his  almost 
perfect  felicity. 

She  was  delighted  with  seeing  him  take  it  so 
simply  and  easily.  It  was  the  last  little  reserve 
that  had  remained  between  them.  Now,  all 
was  complete,  and  their  bliss  was  as  perfect  as 
their  hearts  were  faithful  and  true. 

And  so  fleeted  away  a  month  from  the 
time  of  her  first  entering  Mrs.  Bond's  house, 
which  was  in  a  separate  parish  from  Don- 
nington  Abbey.  And  the  day  fixed  for  their 
marriage  arrived. 
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But,  long  before  that  day  came,  Armand, 
who  had  felt  considerable  uneasiness  at  the  idea 
of  exposing  his  Evelyn  to  possible  misconstruc- 
tion, and  yet  who  felt  it  impossible  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  her,  had  persuaded  her  to  allow 
him  to  ask  his  friend,  Anne  Duglas,  to  join  him 
at  the  little  village  inn.  She  might  thus  act  as  a 
sort  of  mother  and  chaperon  to  Miss  Marston 
in  her  present  peculiar  situation, — a  passage  of 
life  where  some  one  female  friend,  mother,  aunt, 
sister,  cousin,  something  near  and  dear,  seems 
almost  indispensable. 

She  coloured  when  he  mentioned  the  subject. 
She  was  a  little  susceptible  and  jealous  of  any 
reference  to  her  present  destitution.  She  felt 
as  all  young  women  of  delicacy  must  have  felt 
with  regard  to  it. 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  —  undoubtedly  !  —  if  you 
think  it  right.  Anything  you  think  right ;  but 
who  is  this  Miss  Duglas  ?" 

"  You  are  not  hurt  at  me,  Evelyn  ? — not  an- 
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gry  with  me  ?"  looking  anxiously  at  the  mount- 
ing colour  of  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  always  afraid  you  are  secretly  blaming 
me. 

"  Nay,  my  love ;  put  '  secretly'  out  of  your 
vocabulary.  If  I  had  reason  to  blame  my  Eve- 
lyn, I  love  her  too  entirely  to  do  it  secretly.  Every 
thought  of  my  heart  is  hers,  and  she  knows  it. 
Our  situation  is  strange,  my  dear  girl,  and 
quite  out  of  the  common  rule — by  no  fault  of 
ours — happily  for  us.  Let  this  be  an  earnest 
of  what  my  Miss  Marston..." 

"  Oh !  now  you  are  really  angry  —  Miss 
Marston  !" 

"  My  own,  then — of  what  she  may  expect 
through  life.  I  feared  it  might  vex  you,  yet 
I  ventured  to  speak  out.  My  love,  when  I 
risk  the  vexing  you,  I  risk  incurring  the  great- 
est pain  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  feel ;  but  I 
do  it  now,  and  will  ever  do  it,  when  I  think  I 
ought.  Sweet  !  generous  !  unsuspecting  crea- 
ture !     But  you  are  the  mark  of  all  the  eyes  in 
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this  little  place,  and  I  never  have  the  enjoyment 
of  walking  out  with  you,  but  I  feel  I  am  doing 
wrong,  so  let  us  have  Anne ;  she  loves  me,  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  come,  and  her  presence  will 
set  everything  right,  till  that  blessed  of  all  days 
arrives,  when  there  can  be  nothing  to  be  set 
right  or  wrong  between  us." 

"  But  who  is  this  Anne  Duglas  ? — Old  or 
young  ?  and  what  is  she  like  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  and  day  spent 
at  my  father's  house  ?  Yes,  I  know  you  do,"  as 
she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  little  re- 
proachful— "  You  know  whether  I  did  or  not — " 
expression. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  do ;  well  then,  Anne 
Duglas  was..." 

"  Oh  !  was  she  that  dear,  gentle,  rather  mid- 
dle-aged lady,  very  tiny  and  very  pale  ;  and  not 
pretty,  but  charming  beyond  measure  —  that 
was  so  excessively  good  to  me  then  ?  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that,  Armand,  at  first  ? 
Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her.     I  can't  love 
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people  very  easily,  I  believe,  and  I  don't  like  to 
be  with  those  I  don't  love,  when  I  can  help  it, 
that  is... but  I  love  her  already,  and  shall  love 
her  more  and  more,  I  am  sure.  Oh  !  beg  her 
to  come,  by  all  means,  if  she  will  be  so  very 
good ;  and  to  be  my  mother,  and  friend,  and 
adviser,  and  fault-finder,  as  you  dislike  that  dis- 
agreeable office  so  much.  Arm  and. — I  know 
well,  nobody  will  ever  find  it  a  sinecure." 

The  doctor  was  dead,  and  with  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Anne  Duglas's  means  had  been 
very  much  straitened ;  still  she  continued,  by 
strict  economy,  to  make  a  very  narrow  income, 
not  only  suffice  for  herself,  but  afford  the  means 
of  exercising  charity  among  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, whom  the  vicinity  in  which  she  had  been 
born  and  bred  threw  in  her  way.  Du  Chastel 
knew  she  could  ill  afford  to  make  the  journey 
at  her  own  expense,  but  his  present  prospects 
rendered  all  little  matters  of  this  sort  of  no  im- 
portance. He  had  done  for  life  with  that  close 
frugality  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  weigh  the 
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cost  of  every  trifle;  and  oh,  what  a  relief  he 
found  it ! 

It  was  like  being  released  from  a  strait 
bandage  over  the  chest,  which  impedes  motion, 
action,  almost  thought — he  breathed  freely  once 
more,  and  his  heart,  no  longer  crushed  and 
compressed  by  that  cold  hand  of  excessive  in- 
digence, expanded  with  a  delightful  freedom. 

What  he  must  have  thought  it  right  to  have 
done  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  needless 
to  inquire;  as  it  was,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
to  request  her  assistance ;  a  request  which  was 
cheerfully  granted,  and  Anne  Duglas  was  soon 
quietly  quartered  at  the  Black  Bear. 

The  fancy  Evelyn  had  taken  to  her  at  their 
first  meeting  years  ago,  strengthened  into  a 
cordial  affection  and  an  esteem  approaching  to 
reverence  when  they  met  again.  She  had  been 
brought  into  communication  with  but  few 
women  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  among  those  few  there  was  not 
one  single  woman  of  merit. 
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Merit  is  an  attraction  which  draws  its  like 
towards  it ;  but  it  must  be  by  some  fortunate 
accident  indeed,  when  cZemerit  attaches  to  it- 
self worthy  friends.  Mr.  Marston,  with  his 
low  moral  taste,  and  common-place  view  of 
life ;  his  vulgar  love  of  finery,  luxury,  shew ; 
and  especially  of  those  conventional  necessities, 
which  he  thought  appertained  to  a  man  of  for- 
tune—had selected  the  persons  who  w^ere  to  have 
charge  of  his  daughter's  education,  in  a  way 
that  might  have  been  expected;  and,  if  there 
was  fortunately  little  really  wrong  in  those  put 
about  her,  there  was  little  to  win  the  affection, 
and  nothing  to  ensure  or  secure  the  respect. 

We  have  seen  how  like  some  fine,  vigorous 
plant,  Evelyn  had  grown  up  in  a  wild,  un- 
checked luxuriance,  which  had  nevertheless 
a  power  about  it,  not  without  its  value,  and 
assuredly  not  without  its  charm.  If  she  had 
learned  little  that  was  good,  she  had  escaped 
what  was  radically  false  or  bad. 
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A  certain  jealous  pride  upon  the  part  of  her 
father,  had  prevented  her  associating  much  with 
other  girls  of  her  age.  He  looked  upon  those 
who  happened  to  live  within  reach,  and  upon 
terms  of  visiting  with  his  family — mostly  small 
manufacturers — with  considerable  disdain,  and 
as  unfit  to  associate  upon  equal  terms  with  his 
daughter;  so  Evelyn  had  had  little  commu- 
nication with  any  of  them ;  and  had,  in 
this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  been 
left  to  the  uninfluenced  development  of  her 
faculties. 

One  of  her  good  qualities  was,  a  most 
warm,  ardent  admiration  for  what  she  approved 
and  liked.  We  have  seen  how  far  enthusiasm, 
founded  upon  the  deep,  holy  sentiment  of 
respect  for  his  moral  worth,  had  influenced  her 
with  regard  to  Armand.  The  sudden  sympa- 
thy which  drew  her  to  Anne  Duglas  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

These  were  happy  days  to  all  parties.     Of 
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Armand's  felicity  let  lovers  speak.  Anne 
Duglas  was  very  happy,  in  the  prospects  of 
the  man  she  loved  as  women  love  a  son — 
and,  perhaps,  had  a  still  greater  satisfaction — it 
was  such  a  new  and  pleasant  feeling — in  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
young  creature,  who  seemed  to  think  nothing 
of  her  own  merits,  and  to  have  formed  such  a 
partial  estimate  of  those  of  her  friends. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  summer,  and 
the  weather  was  perfection.  These  three  spent 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time  out  of  doors 
together. 

They  did  not  scruple  to  enter  the  deserted 
park  at  Donnington,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  more  distant  woods,  though  they 
forbore  to  approach  the  house. 

They  used  to  walk  or  sit  for  hours  under  the 
splendid  beech-trees  for  which  Donnington  was 
celebrated,  which,  towering  hke  huge  cathedrals 
of  branches  to  an  enormous  height,  stretched 
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out  their  stately  arms  against  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  casting  their  shadows  upon  the  warm 
brown  of  the  crisped  leaves  beneath  them. 

The  women  used  to  take  their  work — for 
Evelyn  was  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  time, 
and  sat  whilst  Armand  read  aloud — or  they 
would  walk  and  talk  discussing  things  and 
subjects  of  deepest  interest,  ail  new  and  delight- 
ful to  her.  It  was  like  a  fresh  world ;  it  was 
like  being  admitted  into  heaven,  to  the  company 
of  angels,  so  it  seemed  to  her.  Something  so 
pure,  and  right,  and  true ;  something  at  once  so 
imaginative  and  so  instructive.  Such  a  world  of 
new  thoughts  were  poured  in  upon  her  mind ; 
such  bright  lights  kindling,  as  it  were,  all  around 
her.  A  strange  sort  of  wooing,  it  may  be 
thought,  perhaps — but  so  it  went  on. 

Anne  Duglas,  however,  thought  there  never 
was  a  lovelier  one,  as,  retaining  her  seat  under 
the  giant  beech-tree,  she  would  watch  that 
pair  at  a  little  distance.     Evelyn,  walking  by 
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Armand's  side,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  a  smile  of  ineffable  love  and  sweetness  upon 
her  lips,  as  he,  his  head  bent  down  and  close  to 
hers,  poured  that  tale — for  ever  repeated  into  her 
ears,  and  for  ever  new — which  opened  to  her  the 
sense  of  the  infinite. 

He  had  to  return  to  London  for  a  few  days, 
for  his  altered  prospects  justified,  nay,  he  felt 
required,  some  alteration  in  his  plans.  He  knew 
Evelyn  dishked  the  idea  of  living  in  the  streets, 
though  she  would  have  cheerfully  submitted  to 
it  if  necessary.  Now  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
selecting  a  pretty  house  for  her,  which  stood 
in  a  large  flower-garden  upon  the  south  side 
of  London,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for 
enjoyment  was  united.  The  place  was  really 
charming.  The  rent,  perhaps,  a  Httle  too  high ; 
but  he  felt  that  nothing  would  conduce  to  his 
darling's  daily  comfort  so  much  as  a  pleasant 
and  well-situated  house ;  their  income  would 
justify  a  little  extra  expense  to  secure  this  for 
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her ;  and  he  promised  himself,  by  the  indefati- 
gable pursuit  of  his  profession,  to  set  himself 
above  the  necessity  of  any  considerations  of 
this  kind,  by  contributing  his  full  share  to  the 
general  means. 

It  was  his  wish,  now  he  had  provided  for 
Evelyn's  comfort,  to  do  something  to  improve 
the  situation  of  his  father  and  mother.  And  he 
pressed  Du  Chastel  to  suffer  him  to  engage 
a  pretty  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  one  he  had  hired,  and  thus  at  once  add  to 
his  mother's  comfort,  and  bring  the  two  families 
near  together ;  but  this  his  father  would  not  at 
present  hear  of. 

"No,  my  son,  that  must  not  be.  When 
such  things  can  be  done  by  yourself,  and  with 
justice  to  the  claims  of  others,  gratefully  will  I 
receive  the  proofs  of  a  filial  piety  which  has  been 
the  rich  treasure  of  my  life.  But  I  cannot  take 
a  farthing  from  this  dear  girl,  who  has  made 
such  sacrifices  to  her  affection  for  you." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  her." 
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*'  Yes,  but  I  think  I  do  ;  and  it  is  because  I 
think  I  know  her,  that  I  will  not  take  advantage 
of  a  generosity  of  temper  which  you  may  well 
glory  in,  as  I  see  you  do.  Let  iis  remain  here, 
my  boy,"  he  went  on,  seeing  Armand  turn  away 
disappointed  for  Evelyn,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
She  had  thought  with  so  much  pleasure  of  doing 
this.  "  Don't  be  hurt  about  it,  my  good  fellow  ; 
have  a  little  patience  with  your  mother  and  me : 
there  is  no  knowing  how  greedy  and  grasping  a 
couple  of  old  people  may  become  as  they  ap- 
proach their  dotage.  Explain  this  to  your  sweet 
partner — to  my  dear,  dear  daughter.  We  will 
see  by-and-by  what  can  be  done." 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  Ere  thy  locks'of  golden  light 
Change  to  winter's  snowy  white, 
And  old  Care  has  passed  his  plough 
0*er  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow. .  , . 
Ere  the  rose  has  left  thy  cheek. . . . 
Let  thy  wanderings  be  free 
As  the  butterfly  and  bee,  "  ' 
And  throughout  the  May-time  hours 
Live  upon  the  sweetest  flowers." 

Poems  by  Capern. — From  the  Examiner. 

A  FINE  morning  as  ever  dawned  it  was,  that 
shone  upon  Evelyn  Marston's  wedding-day. 

The  sun  was  sparkling  upon  every  little  case- 
ment in  the  village  ;  the  flowers  in  every  garden 
were  displaying  their  gaudiest  colours ;  the  trees, 
in  the  more  distant  woods,  were  waving  their 
tops  gilded  by  the  sun's  rays ;    the  bees  were 
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humming,  and  the  bells  of  the  little  church  were 
ringing  merrily,  merrily. 

The  plan  was,  that  the  party,  consisting  of 
the  married  pair  and  Anne  Duglas,  who  officiated 
as  sole  bridesmaid,  should  make,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  a  tour  together  to 
the  lakes,  and  after  spending  a  little  time  enjoy- 
ing the  scenery  there,  return  direct  to  London. 

They  were  to  travel  in  a  hack- chaise,  it  being 
the  first  time  Miss  Marston  had  ever  entered 
that  clattering  and  most  intolerable  of  vehicles 
was ;  but  she  cared  not  the  least  for  that  or 
anything  of  the  sort. 

True  love  is  a  sweet  magic,  that  turns  every- 
thing to  gold. 

She  had  half  of  her  two  hundred  pounds  left 
still,  which  she  gave  to  Armand  to  help  to  pay 
the  piper,  as  she  said,  and  which  he  would  have 
refused,  for  he  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  received  from  Mr.  Marston  for  the  saloon 
still  in  his  pocket ;  but  she  looked  so  seriously 
hurt  and  disappointed,   that  there  was  nothing 

D  2 
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for  it  but  to  repair  his  mistake  as  fast  as  he 
possibly  could,  by  putting  the  money  in  his 
purse. 

"  Besides,"  she  said,  "  I  have  run  a  bill  or 
two  at  the  old  places  for  a  few  things  I  wanted 
for  my  wedding  clothes,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  my  debts, — you  know  we  are  all  one  now. 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  them,  for  I  have 
been  of  age  six  months,  so  I  suppose  there  will 
be  something  due  to  me  in  arrear,  which  will 
clear  all  that." 

He  had  used  every  entreaty  in  his  power 
to  persuade  her  to  have  all  her  money 
settled  upon  herself;  but  she  positively  re- 
fused to  allow  a  single  farthing  to  be  tied  up 
out  of  Armand's  power.  She  chose  it  to  be 
his,  she  said.  She  chose,  with  fond  woman's 
love  of  dependance,  to  receive  everything  from 
his  hands.  They  almost  came  to  a  quarrel 
about  it.  On  this  point  she  was  like  a  wilful 
child.  She  would  have  her  own  way,  and  he 
was  forced  to  submit  at  last.     Anne  Duglas 
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comforting  him  with  the  consideration  that  by 
making  a  will  leaving  everything,  without  ex- 
ception, to  his  wife,  he  might  himself,  in  another 
manner,  fulfil  the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

And  so  the  bells  rang  merrily,  and  presently 
Mrs.  Bond's  door  opens,  and  the  little  girls  and 
boys,  and  men  and  maidens,  who  stood  assem- 
bled upon  the  green,  with  broken  furze  and 
broom-branches,  now  out  of  flower,  and  pretty 
blue-bells  and  pink  centaury  now  in  full  flower, 
and  black  horned  sheep,  and  stunted,  pic- 
turesque-looking cows ;  the  little  girls  and  boys, 
some  on  the  green,  began  to  scatter  flowers, 
and  others  to  take  off  their  hats,  and  look  with 
all  their  eyes  at  the  forthcoming  bridal  party. 

It  consisted  of  only  five  people. 

The  bridal  pair  and  their  somewhat  reverend- 
looking  bridesmaid,  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  had  attended  Miss 
Marston  from  a  baby  in  aU  the  vicissitudes  of 
measles  and  hooping-cough,  &c.,  who  had  been 
asked  to  give  the  bride  away,  and   old   Mrs. 
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Bond  herself,  who,  in  a  flowered  silk  stiff  as 
buckram,  closed  the  little  procession. 

The  bride  in  her  white  dress,  quaint,  yet  pic- 
turesque, as  dresses  at  that  time  of  day  were — 
had  covered  her  face  with  a  rather  thick  veil ; 
for  she  did  not  quite  like  this  walking  through 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
seemed  a  pity  she  did  so ;  for,  except  Armand 
himself — and  who  cares  to  look  at  the  bride- 
groom on  a  wedding-day  ? — the  members  of  the 
bridal  party  were  not  very  ornamental. 

Evelyn  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  ;  and 
Anne  Duglas  and  Mrs.  Bond  felt  very  much, 
that  this  was  not  quite  the  way  in  which  the 
once  proud  heiress  of  Donnington  Abbey  ought 
to  have  been  attended  on  such  an  occasion.  But 
it  was  only  a  passing  thought  with  her;  and 
with  a  cheerful  submission  to  things  not  quite 
to  her  mind,  which  she  was  beginning  to  learn^ 
she  reflected  in  her  simple  philosophy — that 
everything  was  mixed  in  this  world,  and  that 
if  this  wedding-day  had  its  disagreeables,  what 
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would  it  have  been  with  carriages-in-four,  saucy 
footmen  with  favours,  company  without  end,  and 
an  immense  wedding-breakfast  ? 

So  she  soon  cleared  away  all  little  regrets  of 
this  kind,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  her  lover  with 
a  cheerful  confidence  within,  that  she  was  doing 
wisely  and  rightly,  which,  if  any  thing  could 
have  added  to  Armand's  cup  of  happiness, 
would  have  filled  it  to  overflowing. 

And  so  the  old  surgeon  stumbles  about  and 
gives  her  away ;  and  so  they  are  married ;  and 
they  come  out  of  the  church  again^  arm-in-arm, 
man  and  wife,  and  the  bells  burst  forth  anew 
into  joyous  peals,  and  the  sun  looks  more  bril- 
liant than  ever,  and  all  things  brighter  and 
gayer ;  and  the  men  and  maids  declare  they 
are  the  handsomest  couple  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
which  the  clergyman  confirms  by  the  oft-re- 
peated assertion,  that  they  are  the  handsomest 
couple  he  ever  married;  and  the  hack-chaise 
stands  ready  at  the  little  gate  of  Mrs.  Bond's 
garden  ;  and  having  put  on  her  travelling  dress 
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and  taken  a  cup  of  chocolate  prepared  by  Anne 
Duglas'  own  hands,  down  the  bride  comes 
again,  looking,  as  he  thinks,  like  something 
more  than  earthly ;  and  he  puts  her  into  his 
chaise  with  Anne  Duglas,  and  jumps  in  himself, 
and  the  postboy  goes  rumbhng  along  over  the 
far-stretching  common,  with  its  tiny  bells  of 
blue,  its  pink  centaury,  its  black-horned  sheep, 
its  picturesque  cows,  and  its  broom  and  furze 
tangles,  extending  many  a  mile — and  command- 
ing, as  the  road  winds  onwards,  a  noble  view 
of  wide-extended  country  and  distant  moun- 
tains. All  at  once  there  is  a  burst  of  Donnington 
Abbey,  with  its  noble  expanse  of  water,  its 
woods  behind  woods,  its  spreading  lawns,  and 
crowding  groups  of  deer,  before  them;  at 
the  sight  of  which  Armand  presses  Evelyn's 
hand  and  sighs ;  and  she  returns  the  pressure 
and  smiles. 
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How  they  enjoyed  the  Lakes  together,  need- 
less were  it  to  tell. 

They  were  both  fresh  as  two  unspoiled 
children ;  for  though  she  had  been  surrounded 
with  luxury  from  her  childhood — of  the  best 
luxuries  provided  by  the  All-merciful  for  his 
creatures,  her  share  had  been  very  scanty. 

Liberty  !  The  liberty  that  dwells  among  the 
fresh  airs  of  the  mountains,  wholesome  exer- 
cise, beautiful  varieties  of  wild  scenery — such 
as  the  lovely  Lakes  of  Cumberland  afford — of 
this  she  knew  nothing.  Still  more  was  she  a 
stranger  to  the  happiness  of  living  with  one 
who  truly  loved  her,  and  whose  mind  reflected 
upon  hers  was  caUing  forth  and  expanding  those 
faculties  within,  which  had  been  lying  dormant 
for  want  of  due  exercise.  There  is  no  pleasure 
a  woman,  such  as  this,  can  possibly  receive  like 
that  of  being  led  and  instructed ;  her  education, 
as  it  were,  completed  by  communion  with  the 
man  she  loves. 

Everything  about  Armand  was  delightful  to 
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her.  The  sweet  and  polished  refinement  of  his 
manners,  his  genius,  his  cultivation  !  and  more 
than  all,  his  deep  and  serious  piety.  This  had 
put,  as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  deep 
reverential  esteem. 

A  new  world — holy,  mysterious^  intensely  in- 
teresting— was  unfolded  before  her.  Forms  and 
shadows,  and  vague  notions,  w^ere  exchanged 
for  an  awful  sense  of  actual  reality  and  serious 
faith.  And  the  germs  of  all  the  most  sacred 
dispositions  of  our  nature,  long  lying  insensible 
in  her  soul,  were  awakened  to  life  under  these 
most  propitious  influences. 

Tender  these  young  shoots  were  at  first, 
and  feeble,  but  every  day  added  to  their  whole- 
some natural  growth  and  strength. 

They  used  to  sit  among  the  mountains,  im- 
bibing all  the  poetry  of  the  scene.  Armand 
drawing  indefatigably ;  for  now  he  was  happy 
and  his  mind  at  ease,  the  passion  for  his  art 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  strength.  No  longer 
tormented  wdth  the  feeling  that  he  must  labour 
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for  his  daily  bread,  and  to  secure  the  little  com- 
forts which  were  almost  necessaries  to  his  mother 
— that  painful  struggle  between  the  disinterested 
nature  of  true  art — and  the  duties  of  a  gene- 
rous prudence — his  genius  seemed  to  gather 
new  strength.  The  Pegasus  was  released  from 
the  dung  cart,  and  spread  freely  his  celestial 
pinions. 

Whilst  his  pencil  was  thus  employed,  Evelvn 
would  read  to  him  from  Shakespere,  Milton, 
Cowley,  &c., — selected  passages  from  the  first 
of  our  English  classics. 

Perhaps  with  a  greater  delight,  because  they 
were  mostly  new.  It  was  charming  to  see  how 
her  heart  and  intellect  responded  to  everything, 
what  enjoyment  she  found  in  these  pure  and 
simple  pleasures  ! 

But  I  stop  myself.  The  description  of  felicity 
is  tedious  to  others.  There  is  a  sameness  in  it 
which  fatigues  the  attention  of  the  stander- 
by.  Yet  I  have  a  pleasure  in  endeavouring 
to  arrest  such  moments,  when  all  is  not  only 
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happiness — but  good.  Not  present  enjoyment 
alone,  but  preparation  for  a  still  higher  future ; 
such  as  man's  life  in  its  best  aspect  is,  and 
ought  to  be. 

I  love  to  see  that  fine  creature  casting  off 
one  by  one  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
coming  forth,  brave,  kind,  loving,  blessing  and 
blest ;  and  I  like  to  think  of  that  courageous, 
self-denying,  talented  young  man,  gradually 
throwing  off  the  weight  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  him,  and  learning  by  degrees  to  feel 
secure  in  his  joy ;  and  also  upon  that  good 
and  dear  woman,  without  an  atom  of  selfish- 
ness in  her  whole  composition,  who — rare,  rare 
gift — actually  could  enjoy  happiness,  looking 
at  it  through  other  people's  eyes. 

But  she  too  had  her  own  particular 
share. 

The  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  Evelyn, 
the  honest  confidence,  esteem,  and  playful  fond- 
ness  which   she  met   with   from    her,   was   a 
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very  real  felicity  to  the  lonely  and  loving-hearted 
woman. 

One  great  pleasure  of  Evelyn's  was  to  make 
Anne  Duglas  relate  old  histories  of  the  French 
Protestants.  The  mind  and  memory  of  this 
pious  woman,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  stored 
with  them.  An  heroic  history  it  was,  which  no 
generous  heart  can  hsten  to  without  imbibing 
something  of  its  brave  contempt  of  suffering 
for  conscience  sake;  cheerful  self-denial,  ready 
sacrifice,  and  love  and  faith  in  God. 

These  tales,  so  pathetic  and  so  noble,  at 
once,  perhaps,  did  more  for  Evelyn  than  all  the 
rest.  She  drank  them  in  with  all  the  avidity 
of  a  kindred  nature,  and  was  thus,  unknow- 
ingly, preparing  herself,  if  need  were,  to  suffer 
too.  There  seemed  little  probability,  however, 
of  her  being  called  to  this  test,  for  never  did 
lot  appear  more  securely  happy  than  hers.  It  was 
the  enjoyment  of  an  easy  mediocrity,  with  all  the 
pleasurable  excitement  and  interest  which  an 
artist's  profession  yields  to  those  who  are   in 
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one  sense  independent — and  yet  not  altogether 
independent — of  it. 


It  was  a  proud  moment  when  A.rmand  pre- 
sented his  young  wife  to  his  parents. 

He  saw  at  once  in  his  father's  eye,  by  the 
flash  of  astonished  pleasure  with  which  he  met 
his  new  daughter,  how  much  her  first  appear- 
ance had  charmed  him. 

She,  on  her  side,  was  equally  pleased. 

Du  Chastel  had  found  everything  he  most 
approved  and  liked,  when,  to  tell  the  truth, 
judging  from  past  history,  and  distrusting  a 
lover's  encomiums,  he  had  not  anticipated 
much. 

She  had  expected  all  she  could  imagine  of 
best :  but  she  found  still  more. 

Madame  Du  Chastel  lying  languid  upon  her 
couch,  for    her   infirmities  were   gradually    in- 
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creasing,  took  Evelyn's  fair  hand,  kissed  and 
blessed  her. 

Armand  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  own 
home  in  the  evening  ;  and  as  they  went  along, 
Evelyn  opened  her  heart ;  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  old  schemes  upon  which  she  had  dwelt  with 
so  much  pleasure. 

"Why,  Armand,  this  can  never  be.  We 
cannot  have  a  sweet  cottage  upon  this  delicious 
common,  and  your  father  and  mother  be  left 
living  in  that  odious  dull  house,  at  that  detest- 
able Islington.  You  can't  and  don't  mean  that, 
Armand.  I  had  no  idea — bad  as  I  feared  it 
was — that  it  could  be  so  bad.  Why,  I  could 
not  exist  there  for  a  week  ;  and  your  mother  so 
delicate,  and  your  father  such  a  man  !...Do  you 
know  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,  Armand  ? 
That  villa,  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  We 
passed  it  to-day.  It  is  to  be  let.  It  is  not 
quite  dark  yet ;  let  us  have  a  look  at  it  this 
very  evening." 

He  did  not  speak ;    he  was   so   delightedly 
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watching   the    rapid   changes    of    her   counte- 
nance. 

"  Be  it  so,  my  heart's  treasure.  If  you  can 
but  persuade  my  father.  He  is  a  proud  man 
is  my  father." 

"  He  will   be  persuaded  !     He  will  take  it 
from  his  children.     He  will  accept  it  from  us  ! 
Why,    Armand !      You   know,    and    he    must 
know,  that  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  the 
thought  of  our  delicious  money  was,  that  such 
a  man  as  your  father  need  no  longer  languish 
in    a    detestable     lodging  -  house,    but    be,    in 
some  degree  at  least,  restored  to  his  own  ele- 
ment— his   native   element  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement.    I  am  sure  we  shall  both  of  us  come 
to  loathe  that  sweet  little  hermitage  of  ours,  if 
he  is  to  remain  in  such  a  horrid  place,  which  if 
I  were  condemned  to,  I  believe  it  would  posi- 
tively suffocate  me." 

He  looked  at  her ;  and  there  was  an  anxious 
expression  in  his  beautiful  eyes. 

"Then  if   we  had   not   had   this   delicious 
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money,  as  you  call  it,  I  could  not  have  made 
you  happy  after  all,  Evelyn.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  that  money  then." 

"  That's  unkind,  Armand ;  you  ought  not 
to  take  me  so.  You  knov\r...no,  you  will  never 
know — what... but  I  won't  boast  of  virtues 
which,  heaven  be  praised !  I  shall  never  be 
called  upon  to  exercise.  Well,  of  course  you 
won't  be  vexed  with  me  for  being  very  glad 
we  can  be  as  we  are,  and  for  resolving  never 
to  rest  till  your  father  and  your  mother  are  as 
comfortable.  I  shall  enjoy  nothing  till  then. 
Not  even  you,  my  sweet  adorable  flower- 
garden,  and  my  little  conservatory,  and  our 
elm  and  oak  trees,  and  our  tiny  lawn,  and  my 
aviary,  and  my  dear  birds,  and  my  paroquette 
and  all  the  darling  things  provided  by  my 
naughty,  naughty  lover... No,  Islington  is  an 
abominable  place,  and  your  father's  house  in 
that  disgusting  row  perfectly  unbearable ;  but 
if  he  will  not  come  to  me,  I  will  positively  go 
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to  him  ; — so  let  us  go  and  take  the  house  at  once 
— to-morrow." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way/'  was  the  only 
answer,  with  a  look  ineffable. 

It  was  quite  a  different  affair,  and  he  felt  it 
so,  that  he  should  himself  make  use  of  Evelyn's 
fortune  for  the  benefit  of  his  father — or  that 
it  should  be  her  own  spontaneous  gift — and 
upon  such  conditions  alone  could  he  hope  to 
have  it  accepted.  But  what  she  gave  words 
to  he  had  silently  felt  with  much  pain  that  very 
evening,  namely,  the  contrast  between  his 
father's  and  mother's  home  and  his  own ;  and 
he  had  been  reflecting  with  sadness  upon  the 
time  that  must,  in  all  probability,  elapse,  before 
he  could  do  much  to  improve  it. 

The  generous  vehemence  of  Evelyn,  how- 
ever, had  now  driven  away  all  scruples  as 
to  the  employment  of  her  money  in  this 
manner.' 

The  next  morning,  before  he  went  to  town 
— for  at  present  he  still  kept  his  old  quarters 
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as  a  studio — the  two  walked  together  to  the 
place. 

It  proved  to  be  a  very  comfortable  house, 
somewhat  larger  than  their  own,  which  pleased 
Evelyn  very  much,  though  she  declared  the 
garden  was  not  half  so  pretty  ;  but  she  promised 
herself  so  much  amusement  in  beautifying  it,  and 
was  so  full  of  schemes,  that  Armand,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  satisfactions,  had  that  of 
thinking  that  she  was  provided  with  a  source 
of  constant  interest  and  amusement  in  these 
plans  dedicated  to  the  comfort  of  others. 
There  was,  in  fact,  here  a  good  deal  to  be 
done.  At  his  own  home,  in  his  anxiety  to 
have  everything  for  her  sake  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible,  he  had  left  one  want  un- 
supplied — that  of  employment — there  was  really 
nothing  to  improve. 

She  was  all  impatience  to  begin,  and  made 
him  promise  to  call  and  take  the  house  as  he 
passed  by  the  agents  on  his  way  to  town ;  and 
he  was  but  too  well  pleased  to  obey  her. 
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She  had  thought  before  this  that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  her  happiness  ;  but  she 
found  that  was  not  so.  The  new  occupation 
was  Hke  an  added  charm  to  the  whole  of  her 
happy  life. 

It  was  so  delightful,  not  to  have  a  thought 
for  herself,  and  to  be  entirely  occupied  for 
others. 

For  there  was  no  return  upon  self  in  this. 
She  thought  only  of  Du  Chastel ;  the  man  she 
so  reverenced  and  admired ;  and  of  his  wife  lan- 
guishing under  the  effect  of  sufferings  for  a 
noble  cause.  She  was  bent  upon  heaping 
every  comfort  and  compensation  upon  them  ; 
and  surrounding  them  with  all  she  herself 
thought  most  delightful.  But  one  thing,  which 
in  her  disinterested  care  for  them  she  did,  was 
a  real  act  of  self-denial.  She  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  the  whole  completed,  and  to  have 
brought  them  to  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise :  but 
the  beauty   of   such  surprises  is  often    rather 
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impaired  by  a  little  spice  of  selfish  pleasure 
which  mixes  up  in  them  ;  and  she  would  not  delay 
their  comfort  a  day  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
pleasure.  She  made  her  husband  take  her 
again  to  Islington  ;  and  there  she  almost  threw 
herself  at  Du  Chastel's  feet,  to  tell  him  that 
the  house  was  actually  engaged,  and  entreat 
him  to  come. 

Du  Chastel  was  not  a  man  to  be  insensible 
to  this  conduct,  or  from  a  false  pride  to  refuse 
such  proofs  of  duty  and  affection.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  and  his  wife  were  es- 
tablished at  the  new  house,  and  he  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  Du  Chas- 
tel lying  on  her  couch  by  a  French  window 
opening  to  the  ground  inhaling  the  delicious 
air,  enjoying  the  wholesome  lightsomeness  of 
the  room — its  space,  and  quiet — and  looking 
as  she  had  not  done  for  years.  Whilst  outside, 
there  was  his  new  daughter  to  be  seen  busy 
with  an  old  man  she  had  already  engaged  as 
their  gardener — measuring,    and   digging,  and 
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planning  a  garden  and  plantation  for  the 
next  year.  For  this  she  had  already  pro- 
vided a  multitude  of  flowers  in  pots,  from  a 
neighbouring  nursery-man,  managing  to  impro- 
vise a  garden  at  the  latter  end  of  summer. 

The  possession  of  these  was  an  especial 
enjoyment  to  Madame  Du  Chastel ;  for  they 
were  extremely  beautiful,  and  so  expensive, 
as  to  have  been  quite  beyond  her  means 
even  when  in  easy  circumstances.  Of  course, 
since  their  retirement  to  Islington,  a  pot  of 
common  geranium  or  so,  from  time  to  time, 
had  been  all  with  which  her  husband  or  her 
son  could  afford  to  indulge  her. 

Her  passion  for  flowers  had  been  a  feeling 
never  betrayed — as  are  the  secret  longings  after 
the  quite  unattainable  —  but  now  it  was  in- 
dulged to  its  full  extent.  It  was  afl^ecting 
to  see  the  enjoyment  she  received,  and  Du 
Chastel  could  scarcely  retain  his  tears  at  her 
unafl^ected  ecstacy,  when  he  thought  of  the  years 
in  prison,  the  sober  dullness  of  Spital   Fields, 
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and  the  melancholy  ugliness  of  Islington,  all  so 
cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  endured  by  a 
creature  with  so  exquisite  a  perception  of  such 
pleasures. 

"  You  love  flowers  very  much,  then,  my 
dear  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  I  loved 
them  till  I  had  them,"  she  answered,  burying 
her  face  in  an  immense  nosegay  of  the  finest, 
which,  in  a  china  vase,  stood  upon  a  table  near 
her.  "  I  really  did  not  know,  happily  for  me, 
what  enjoyment  there  could  be  in  life  till  to- 
day. It  is  like  heaven — perhaps  too  much  so — 
one  must  not  love  this  world  too  well." 

"  You  have  made  one  of  us  very  happy, 
my  dear,"  said  Du  Chastel  to  Evelyn,  whom  he 
joined  in  the  garden. 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  all  flushed,  under  an 
enormous  hat,  and  red,  and  almost  ugly  with 
hard  work,  for  she  had  been  labouring,  might 
and  main,  with  her  usual  impetuosity. 
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"  Are  you  pleased  ?"  she  said  ;  "  that's 
right." 

"  Your  mother  is  happier  than  I  thought  it 
possible  for  anything  upon  this  earth  to  make 
her.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Evelyn,  for  giving 
me  this  satisfaction.  Hers  has  been  a  life  of 
sacrifices." 

"  I  am  so  glad  ;  and  you,  dear  papa  Du 
Chastel,  do  you  hke  it  ? — Promise  me  you  will 
like  it,  and  be  happy  too." 

"  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  help  being 
that,"  he  said,  with  a  look  that  set  her  heart 
bounding. 

Surely  there  is  no  felicity  like  what  she 
felt- 
Full  of  love,  overflowing  with  esteem  and 
admiration  for  them  all,  and  the  dispenser  of 
so  much  enjoyment  to  those  who  had  suffered 
so  nobly  and  so  long. 

It  was  like  the  ministry  of  an  angel — and 
she  appeared  like  a  ministering  angel  to  them. 
Never  was  anything  so  fascinating  (I  hate  the 
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abused  word)  as  she  was  at  this  period  of  her 
life.  She  really  seemed  to  have  got  possession 
of  the  enchanted  cestus.  She  dazzled  them 
all.  She  swam  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  — 
deHcious  intoxication  of  the  heart !  and  she 
worked  away,  whilst  under  her  efforts  everything 
seemed  to  assume  new  aspects  of  beauty  and 
comfort.  Du  Chastel  was  sometimes  almost 
uneasy  at  the  lavishness  of  her  expenditure,  for 
she  would  spare  nothing  upon  them — but  he 
did  not  like  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  the 
place  in  itself  was  so  small,  that  her  prodigal- 
ities could  be  no  very  great  drain  upon  an 
income  such  as  hers ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing he  felt  to  be  ungracious  in  preaching  eco- 
nomy to  this  generous  extravagant,  when  the 
money  thus  saved  would  be  his  son's. 

He  saw  her  too  wholesomely  happy  in  thus 
flinging  blessings  from  her  horn  of  plenty,  to 
find  in  his  heart  to  preach  prudence. 

Prudence  would  come  when  needed  he  doubted 
not,  for  the  excellent  good  sense  which  lay  be- 
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neath  the  brilliant  liveliness  of  her  temper,  had 
not  escaped  his  observation,  and  had  completed 
his  satisfaction. 

And  so  she  went  on  spending  her  money, 
making  happy  and  being  happy.  However, 
some  way  or  other  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
spent;  bills  began  to  come  in,  and  she  to 
hear  voices  call  not  quite  in  character  with 
Paradise,  and  to  wonder  she  had  no  letter  from 
Mr.  Frere. 

There  was  a  sort  of  feeling  about  Armand 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  begin  the 
subject  of  her  fortune  with  her.  He  must  leave 
all  that  to  herself.  She  had  communicated 
Mr.  Frere's  answer  to  him ;  had  positively  re- 
fused to  accede  to  his  proposal  of  a  settle- 
ment, and  had  never  mentioned  the  subject 
afterwards. 

The  fact  was,  she  was  too  entirely  happy  to 
trouble  herself  about  it.  She  concluded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  men  would  settle  all 
that  among  themselves,  and  that  she   should 
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hear  from  Mr.  Frere  when  the  money  was  to 
be  paid. 

With  the  usual  delicacy  of  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  business,  she  would  have  detested 
the  idea  of  appearing  the  least  greedy  or  im- 
patient in  any  matter  where  money  was  con- 
cerned, and  would  have  refrained  from  writing 
even  if  she  had  recollected  it,  which  she  did 
not. 

She  thought,  no  doubt,  a  vast  deal  about 
her  delicious  forty  thousand  pounds,  as  she 
termed  it ;  but  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
hold  of  it — there  it  was,  and  it  would  come  in 
due  time,  as  summer  comes  without  our  having 
anything  to  do  in  bringing  it  on. 

But  now  she  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  ran  herself  into  debt ;  and  she 
was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  the  bills  that 
began  to  arrive. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  was  of  course  entirely 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of  her  finances. 
He  was  all  the  day  away  from  home,  and  not  in 
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the  least  aware  that  everything,  according  to  his 
own  practice,  was  not  paid  for  in  ready  money. 
Armand  could  not  and  would  not  ask  ques- 
tions. 

He  was  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case,  but  felt 
it  utterly  impossible  to  interfere.  He  ought  to 
have  done  so — -but  he  really  could  not,  and  that 
large  fortune  of  hers  entirely  in  his  power.  She 
must,  and  she  should,  do  exactly  what  she 
would  with  it.  Like  his  father,  also,  he  satis- 
fied himself  with  thinking  that  the  place  was  so 
small,  with  all  her  plans,  she  could  not  spend 
anything  very  enormous  upon  it ;  and  indeed, 
there  was  a  moderation  and  good  taste  in 
her  proceedings,  which  was  a  warrant  that 
though  liberal  to  prodigality,  there  w^as  no 
senseless  extravagance  in  her  schemes.  A  few 
hundreds  taken  out  of  her  capital,  if  need 
were,  would  set  all  right,  and  no  great  harm 
done. 

He    should   soon    be    able   to    replace    the 
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money  by  his  professional  exertions ;  for  one 
thing  he  had  resolved  on,  to  settle  every  far- 
thing belonging  to  her  upon  herself,  as  soon  as 
ever  it  should  come  into  his  power. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

*'  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.'* 

Latin  Delectus. 

So,  whilst  Armand,  busy  with  his  pencil, 
puts  this  subject  of  money  aside,  and  Du  Chas- 
tel,  whom  nothing  can  persuade  to  give  up  his 
clerk's  place,  sits  at  his  desk  all  the  day,  bills 
begin  to  come  in  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner, 
and  she  has  now  no  millionaire  of  a  father 
to  send  them  to,  secretly  proud  of  his  daughter's 
extravagance,  and  of  his  own  power  to  disregard 
it.  She  felt  that  she  must  stand  to  the  payment 
herself,  or  hand  them    over  to  one  to  whom 
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troubles  she  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as    laughing    matters,    would    be    subjects   of 
anxious  and  painful  importance  ;  at  least,  till  this 
delicious  forty  thousand  pounds  of  hers  was  paid. 
She  could  not   bear  to  worry  Armand  with 
these  things  when  he  came  home  of  an  evening, 
exhausted  with  that  peculiar  species  of  exhaus- 
tion which  follows  the  labour  of  composition — 
longing  for,  needing,  absolutely  requiring — rest 
of   nerve  and   brain.     She,   in  her    love — that 
divining  love  which  teaches  everything  concerning 
its    object,     had    early     learned  to  understand 
what  this  state  was,  and  it  had  been  her  delight 
to  minister,  by  every  tender  provision  and  affec- 
tionate invention,  to  that  rest  of  soul — that  almost 
sensual  indolence, the  body  at  such  a  time  requires. 
When  Armand  returned  it  was  as  to  an  Eden 
of  peace,  such  as  can  long  exist  only  in  poetic 
dreams.      Even  love,  such  as  hers,   can  secure 
this  to  a  man  but  for  brief  intervals  of  time ;  but 
she  improved  the  day  before  her,  and  worked  the 
machine  of  life,  so  that  nothing  cross,  vexatious, 
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or  imtating  should  invade  the  sacred  repose  of 
genius. 

So  she  hid  the  bills,  and  smoothed  her  some- 
what anxious  brow,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  to  put  all  delicacy  in  her 
pocket,  and  write  to  Mr.  Frere. 

She  especially  loved  delicacy  about  money 
matters,  and  was  upon  that  subject  almost  un- 
reasonably proud.  But  her  husband's  rights  and 
comforts  were  in  question,  and  pride  and  delicacy 
were  given  to  the  winds. 

Evelyn  to  Mr.  Frere. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  hoping  every  day  to  hear 
from  you,  and  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
at  good  Nurse  Bond's,  would  tell  me  you 
were  better,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  my 
grand  secret.  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you 
with  my  affairs  till  I  knew  that ;  for  as  I  had 
made  my  choice,  and  as  notliing  could  alter  my 
determination,  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask 
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advice,  or  even  your  sanction,  in  spite  of  the 
jokes  of  old  days.  Well,  then,  I  am  married, 
and  to  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  merit, 
as  well  as  of  an  ancient  family,  and  un- 
blemished descent,  which  I  believe  you  care  for. 
He  has  every  perfection  in  the  world  but  one, 
which  was  the  last  I  needed  to  regard — he 
has  no  money  but  what  he  makes  himself; 
and  that  is  not  much  and  comes  in  very  un- 
certainly. But  I,  thinking  that  I  had  plenty,  have 
been  rather  extravagant  in  one  or  two  things — 
which,  after  all,  if  I  had  to  do,  I  should  do  again, 
so  I  need  not  pretend  to  be  the  least  bit  sorry. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  pay  for  my  own  fancies 
with  a  little  of  my  own  money ;  and  if  you 
could  be  so  very  kind  as  to  get  it  for  me  with- 
out inconveniencing  my  father,  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

*'  Ever  truly  yours, 

**  Evelyn  Du  Chastel." 

VOL.   in.  F 
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She  waited  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience 
for  an  answer  to  this  epistle,  but  it  was  several 
days  before  she  received  one. 

Her  own  letter  was  then  returned  to  her  in 
an  envelope,  deeply  lined  with  black,  and  with  a 
note,  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  containing  these 
words  : — 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Frere,  died  last  night.  He  had  received  your 
letter  a  few  days  ago,  and  had  been  able  to 
peruse  it.  He  was  very  fidgetty,  and  anxious 
to  answer  it,  but  he  did  not  communicate  it, 
and  refused,  as  in  ordinary  cases  he  had 
done,  to  dictate  a  reply  to  me,  saying  there  was 
no  great  hurry — when  he  was  better,  he  would 
write  himself.  He  appeared  a  good  deal  wor- 
ried with  its  contents.  On  the  Saturday  night 
he  found  himself  suddenly  growing  worse,  and 
upon  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  his  questions  and 
anxious  demands  for  the  truth,  declaring  him 
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to  be  in  danger,  be  called  me  to  his  bed-side,  and 
showing  me  the  letter  under  his  pillow,  said 
I  was  to  take  it  and  return  it  unread  to  the 
address  which  he  gave  to  me ;  and  inform 
you  that  he  had  written  twice  to  your  father 
upon  the  business  there  mentioned  —  but 
had  received  no  answer,  and  feared  his  letter 
had  miscarried — and  that  as  it  was  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  more,  he  would  beg  of 
you  to  write  without  delay  to  your  father, 
when  everything,  he  was  sure,  would  be  settled 
immediately  to  your  satisfaction.  Even  this 
little  exertion  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  my 
poor  uncle,  who  soon  after  fell  into  a  sort  of 
sleep,  in  which  condition  he  breathed  his  last, 
to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  his  friends,  &c. 

[So  on  for  a  page  more,  concluding  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  signed] 

"  Isabella  Frere." 

This  was  a  shock. 

She  felt  the  loss  of  Mr.   Frere    much,   for 

Y  2 
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she  had  begun  to  look  upon  him  as  her 
friend  and  as  the  sole  dependence  upon  her 
side  of  the  question ;  but  that  was  little  com- 
pared to  the  pain  almost  approaching  to  horror, 
with  which  she  contemplated  the  idea  of  address- 
ing her  father  for  the  first  time,  after  all  that 
had  passed,  upon  such  a  subject. 

So  anxious  as  she  had  been,  when  the  com- 
munication was  again  opened  between  them, 
that  it  should  be  in  a  softened  and  gracious 
spirit  upon  both  sides,  and  now,  to  appear  in 
such  an  unamiable  light !  making  the  first  ad- 
vances only  to  obtain  her  money  !  Besides,  she 
had  too  much  quickness  and  discernment  into 
character  not  to  have  perceived  that  liberal  to 
herself,  and  fond  of  spending  money  as  Mr. 
Marston  undoubtedly  was,  there  was  nothing 
put  him  more  out  of  humour  than  to  be  asked 
to  pay  it.  He  gave  her  large  sums  from  time 
to  time ;  but  when  she  had  once  ventured  to  ask 
him  for  her  allowance  which  was  in  arrears,  she 
had  met  with  such  a  reception   as  had  deter- 
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mined  her  never  to  do  so  again.  She  took 
her  remedy  by  running  up  bills,  which  her  father 
paid  when  she  was  not  present ;  and  she  was 
spared  the  scene  which  usually  accompanied 
the  humble  and  obsequious  prayer  of  some 
unfortunate  tradesman  to  have  his  account 
settled. 

Numbers  of  people  have  more  or  less  of 
this  unreasonable  injustice  about  them — ready 
enough  to  spend,  and  most  unwilling  to  pay. 

Evelyn  was  not  much  accustomed  to  do 
disagreeable  things  because  they  ought  to  be 
done.  She  lingered  and  hesitated  about  a 
week  longer,  and  then  the  state  of  her  affairs 
became  so  urgent,  that  there  was  no  remedy  ; 
and  write  to  her  father  she  must. 

So  one  morning,  as  soon  as  Armand  and  Du 
Chastel  had  started  for  town,  and  she  knew 
there  was  no  danger  of  being  interrupted,  she 
resolutely  sat  down  to  begin  this  unpleasant 
task,  having  first  locked  the  door. 

Her  little  writing-table  stood  in  a  window, 
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which  gave  a  view  of  her  pretty  garden,  and 
which  was  now  open.  Through  it  she  looked 
upon  the  two  or  three  noble  trees  belonging  to 
the  little  domain,  their  branches  gently  waving 
up  and  down  in  the  soft  wind.  The  flower- 
garden  full  of  carnations,  china-asters,  gera- 
niums, and  other  later  summer  flowers,  was 
most  gay  and  cheerful,  The  bees  working  in 
some  glass  hives  which  Armand  had  procured 
for  her,  and  which  were  a  never-failing  source 
of  delight  to  her  inquiring  and  active  spirit, 
were  busy  at  their  tasks  among  the  flowers ; 
little  birds  were  creeping  about,  without  seeming 
to  be  afraid  of  the  beautiful  Angora  cat  which 
lay  basking  under  the  window  in  the  sun.  A 
Japan  peacock,  which,  with  his  mate,  had  been 
lately  added  to  her  collection,  was  sweeping  his 
brilliant  many-eyed  train  over  the  grass-plot ;  her 
own  little  Bully,  in  his  gilded  cage,  was  singing 
his  merry^heart  out ;  and  her  green  paroquet  was 
climbing  about  in  a  white  rose-tree,  that  festooned 
the  side  of  the  house  where  she  was  placed. 
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She  sat  there,  paper  before  her,  and  pen  in 
hand ;  sometimes  biting  the  quill,  meditating 
how  best  to  begin ;  sometimes  starting  up, 
to  look  after  the  proceedings  of  one  pet  or 
another ;  then  drawing  chair,  table,  everything 
as  close  to  the  window  as  she  possibly  could, 
that  she  might  drink  in  copious  draughts  of  the 
enjoyment  which  scenes  like  the  present  afforded 
her. 

She  was  so  very  happy !  Life  was  such  a 
beautiful,  precious,  complete  thing,  in  spite  of 
all  her  troubles !  Her  spirit  was  so  thoroughly 
harmonized,  and  all  within  so  peaceful,  that  the 
little  nervous  irritation  with  which  she  had 
seated  herself  to  her  task  subsided,  and  she 
felt  that  sweet  confidence  which  leads  one,  in  a 
temper  such  as  hers,  to  believe  in  the  diffusion, 
far  and  wide,  of  that  element  of  love  in  which 
they  are  rejoicing,  and  in  a  universal  sympathy 
and  good-will  upon  all  sides. 

So  after  one  more  visit  to  the  window ;  one 
more  putting  out  of  her  head  to  savour    the 
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fresh  air,  and  the  sweet,  faint  smell  of  the 
flowers ;  one  little  word  more  to  puss  and  the 
peacock  ; — she  sat  down  resolutely,  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  thus  began  : 

"  My  dear  Father, 

"  I  have  been  very  sorry,  &c/' 

"  No. ..That  is  not  it  exactly." 
Tears  up  the  sheet,  and  begins  again. 

"  My  dear  Father, 

"  I  am  truly  repentant,  &c." 

^^No..." 

Tearing  up  the  sheet,  and  beginning  again. 

I  believe  half-a-dozen  at  least  had  been  torn 
up  before  one  was  finished. 

She  did  not  Hke  this  much  better  than  the 
others ;  but  she  was  arrived,  through  mere 
weariness,  at  that  point  when  every  fresh  at- 
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tempt  that  is  made  only  seems  less  successful 
than  the  last. 

This  was  the  letter  as  it  stood  finally: — 

"  My  deau  Father, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say,  how  very,  very  much  pain  I  have  felt 
in  the  recollection  of  what  passed  between  us  a 
short  time  ago. 

"  I  think  still — and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so — that  I  was 
not  wrong  in  taking  the  resolution  I  did  ;  but  I 
was  exceedingly  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which 
I  asserted  it ;  and  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart,  for  my  rudeness  and  violence, 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

"  You  will  also,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  view 
with  indulgence  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  was 
so  unhappily  situated,  though  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  my  own  fault,  I  acknowledge  — 
and  I  think  you  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
pardon  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  all  my  hopes 
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and  anticipations  of  good  and  happiness  have 
been  far  more  than  realised.  The  great 
personal  merit — to  say  nothing  of  the  high 
and  unblemished  descent  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  connected  myself,  will,  I  trust  and  believe, 
atone  in  your  eyes  for  the,  as  regards  myself, 
very  trifling  disadvantage  of  being  poor. 

"  So  forgive  me,  dear  sir  —  forgive  your 
Evelyn,  and  receive  her  into  favour  once  more, 
and  she  will  never,  never  displease  you  by  the 
violence  of  her  temper  again.  She  thinks 
she  can  promise  this  now.  She  has  learned 
better  things,  she  hopes,  from  the  admirable 
examples  with  which  she  is  surrounded. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father,  I  come  at  last  to 
that  part  of  my  letter  which  it  is  so  disagreeable  to 
me  to  write — that  if  it  had  not  become  an  urgent 
duty,  which  I  owe  to  many  innocent  people,  I 
think  I  could  never  have  brought  myself  to  do 
it.  Mn  Frere  was  so  good  as  to  say,  that  he 
would  spare  me  this  great  pain,  and  take  the 
writing  to  you  upon  himself;    but  poor  Mr. 
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Frere  died  the  third  of  this  month  ;  and  though 
he  had  written  to  you  twice,  not  knowing  your 
precise  address,  he  fears  his  letters  may  have 
miscarried. 

''1  beheve  you  are  expected  at  Donnington 
this  week,  and  so  I  venture  to  address  you 
there. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father,  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Frere's  name  will  have  opened  to  you  the 
business  upon  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write 
myself.  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  me 
who  I  am  to  apply  to,  and  what  steps  I  ought 
to  take,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  my  mother's 
settlement?  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
wrong  or  indeUcate  in  first  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  in  busi- 
ness a  man  knew  nothing  of  friends  or  rela- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think 
I  am  right  in  attending  to  it.  I  am  indeed 
constrained  to  do  so ;  for,  knowing  of  this 
money,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  have 
been  perhaps   a  little  imprudent  in  laying  out 
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certain  small  sums  in  a  manner  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  regret,  yet  which  has  exposed  me  to 
applications  from  various  tradesmen,  who  all 
say  that  they  have  heavy  payments  to  make, 
and  want  their  money ;  and  you  may  conceive, 
my  dear  papa,  how  very  dreadful  it  is  to  me  to 
put  poor  men  to  inconvenience  through  my 
want  of  foresight.  And  I  feel  this  more  than 
ever,  now  that  I  know  a  little  by  experience 
what  a  horrid  thing  it  is  to  owe  money  and  not 
be  ready  to  pay.  *  So,  indeed,  I  shall  be  exces- 
sively grateful  if  you  will  put  me  in  the  way,  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  to  get  my  money. 
And  now,  my  dear  father,  let  me  repeat  my 
sorrow  for  my  many,  many  faults,  to  you  and 
everybody,  and  beg  you  to  accept  this  submission 
from  your  ever-affectionate  daughter, 

"Evelyn  Du  Chastel." 


The  letters  did  not  usually  come  in   of  a 
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morning  till  the  gentlemen  were  gone  to  town. 
She  was  glad  of  it  upon  this  occasion,  for  she 
wished  to  receive  the  anxiously-expected  one 
from  her  father  when  she  was  by  herself. 

Having  once  broken  the  ice,  the  tide  of  na- 
tural affection  flowed  full  and  free  again.  She 
hoped  now  for  a  hearty  reconciliation  between 
them.  Though  she  had  not  said  it,  she  relied 
upon  his  own  feelings  to  show  him,  that  if  she 
had  offended  against  hirrij  he  had  far  more 
really  and  essentially  injured  her,  by  the  wife  he 
had  introduced  into  the  family.  She  relied  upon 
the  inherent  justice  of  human  nature  for  sug- 
gesting all  that  might  be  urged  upon  her  side  ; 
her  own  business  was  to  make  the  best  atone- 
ment for  her  share  of  fault,  by  a  candid  con- 
fession and  entreaty  for  forgiveness. 

So  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  letter  with 
only  additional  impatience,  because  she  felt  all 
would  be  right  then,  and  the  painful  wound  in 
one  corner  of  her  heart  finally  healed ;  for  it  is 
most  certain  that  the  more  she   advanced  in 
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moral  worth,  and  the  tenderer  and  better  she 
grew,  the  more  the  misunderstanding  with  her 
father  weighed  upon  her. 

Three  days — four  days  elapsed — at  last,  the 
letter  came.  She  seized  it  with  an  impatient 
hand.  This  time  she  did  not  sit  down  to  read 
it  by  the  pleasant  open  window  of  her  little 
drawing-room,  but  running  up  into  her  bed-room 
and  bolting  the  door,  she  knelt  down  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Marston  to  his  Daughter. 

"  I  did  not  get  your  letter  till  yesterday,  or 
I  should  have  answered  it  sooner. 

"  I  am,  of  course,  very  much  gratified  by 
your  expressions  of  regret  for  conduct  I  shall 
ever  think  perfectly  and  entirely  inexcusable. 
Nevertheless,  I  might  have  forgiven  what 
then  passed  ;  but  I  cannot  forget,  though  you 
seem  altogether  to  do  so,  that  you  have,  to 
the  unpardonable  violence  of  words,  added 
the    more  serious    undutifulness    of  acts    such 
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as  no  parent  will,  or,  in  my  opinion,  ought,  to 
forgive. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  got  among  such 
extraordinarily  excellent  and  admirable  people, 
who  are  repairing  the  effects  of  the  remarkably 
bad  education  you  seem  to  think  you  received 
in  your  father's  house,  and,  of  course,  the 
very  bad  example  set  you  by  that  father,  as  you 
appear  to  imply,  when  you  please  to  allude  to  one 
of  his  sayings,  in,  I  must  say,  what  I  think  a 
satirical  and  insolent  manner. 

"  But  I  have  no  wish  to  recriminate.  After 
all  that  has  happened,  the  less  we  see  of  each 
other  the  better.  I  am  happy  in  the  affec- 
tion of  a  devoted  and  amiable  creature,  who, 
though,  perhaps,  not  distinguished  for  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  high  blood,  and  unble- 
mished descent,  of  which  you  seem  to  boast  so 
much,  possesses  qualities,  and,  above  all,  has 
made  sacrifices  for  me,  which  ensure  my  everlast- 
ing gratitude.  I  have  likewise,  and  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  it,   other   children    to    supply  the 
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place  of  one  I  long  unjustly  regarded  as  my 
only  child,  but  who  has  taken  care,  by  her  con- 
duct, to  prove  to  me  what  is  the  reward  of  in- 
justice. 

"  With  respect  to  the  settlement  of  which 
you  speak,  and  the  inquiring  about  which,  though 
not  acknowledged,  is  evidently  the  sole  reason 
of  your  writing  at  all ; — the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is,  that  no  such  settlement  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  existence.  It  is  for  you,  or  your  trus- 
tees, to  produce  it,  which,  when  you  or  they 
are  able  to  do,  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist,  as  far 
as  lies  in  my  power,  in  getting  the  money  for 
you ;  but  all  I  can  now  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  is, 
that  I  know  of  no  settlement  being  in  exist- 
ence, and  I  think  the  sooner  you  get  such  an 
unfounded  notion  out  of  your  head,  and  retrench 
your  expenses  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you  and  all  parties. 

"  John  Marston." 

She  fell  forwards  with  her   head  upon  the 
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bed,  by  the  side  of  which  she  had  been  kneehng, 
and  so  she  lay  insensible — She  never  knew  for 
how  long. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  found  she  had 
slipped  down  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there  with 
the  letter  fast  clenched  in  her  hand. 

Eor  some  time  after  she  had  opened  her 
eyes,  she  remained  in  a  dreamy,  half-conscious 
state,  her  eyes  wandering  over  the  ceiling  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  something  very  dreadful  had 
happened,  but  utterly  incapable  of  recollecting 
what  it  was. 

By  faint  degrees,  however,  her  faculties  and 
memory  returned;  she  began  confusedly,  and 
then  more  and  more  clearly,  to  recollect. 
The  oppression  left  her  brain  to  gather  round 
her  heart ;  it  lay  on  her  breast  like  lead. 

Slowly,  at  last,  she  rose  from  the  floor  ; 
but  it  was  to  fall  back  again  by  the  bed  upon 
her  knees. 

And  there  she  prayed. 

VOL.  HI.  G 
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I  will  not  presume — not  dare  to  repeat  the 
words  of  that  humble,  fervent,  submissive,  real 
prayer — the  first,  perhaps,  she  had  ever  made 
in  her  life. 

"  Out  of  the  depths,"  in  the  extremity  of 
its  distress  the  soul  called  aloud,  uttering  its 
heart-rending  cries  of  helpless  misery.  And 
the  voice,  which  from  out  of  the  depths  doth 
thus  cry,  is  heard. 

There  was  no  rebellion — no  repining — no 
thinking  it  hard. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  she  had  listened  to 
those  tales  of  heroic  submission,  to  sufferings 
and  horrors  indescribable  in  the  cause  of,  and 
in  obedience  to,  God. 

Here  was  she  summoned  to  one  of  those 
acts  of  submission  which  the  best  have 
been  called  upon  to  offer  in  the  cause  of 
Christ — and  what  w^as  she^  imperfect,  faulty 
as  she  was,  to  be  spared,  or  to  refuse  the 
cup? 

She    prayed    for  courage — for    herself,    for 
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them.  For  herself  most  of  all — the  cause, 
though  the  innocent  cause  of  this,  their  second 
ruin. 

Then  came  a  great  terror  over  her.  That 
terror  of  debts  it  is  impossible  to  pay,  which 
well  nigh  drives  the  firmest  temper  to  de- 
spair; but  now,  she  remembered  passages  of 
that  scripture,  which,  with  her  husband,  she 
had  been  lately  led  to  study  ;  and  she  knew 
there  was  One  who  had  promised  that  as  was 
the  day,  so  should  the  strength  be. 

This  was  the  second  eventful  change  of  her 
life. 

True  love  had  done  much.  This  trusting 
appeal  to  God  did  far  more. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  strengthened  and 
calmed. 


Still  that  was  a  day  of  many,  many  tears. 

G  2 
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Such  affecting  recollections  1  such  cruel, 
soul-piercing  thoughts  ! 

She  could  not,  without  a  melting  of  the 
heart,  and  pity  for  herself,  mingled  with  her 
pity  for  others,  recall  the  plans  she  had  laid 
for  the  happiness  of  the  man  she  loved,  and 
those  they  hoth  loved.  The  easy,  peaceful 
life,  of  which  the  sweets  had  been  already 
tasted,  and  the  advantages  already  experienced, 
in  the  leisure  and  freedom  from  care  and 
laborious  provision  for  the  morrow,  which 
had  enabled  her  Armand  to  devote  himself  with- 
out scruple  to  those  higher  walks  of  art  to 
which  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  aspire. 

With  what  delight  had  she  read  in  that 
bright,  eloquent,  eye,  on  his  return  home 
from  his  studio,  not  only  the  fine  imagina- 
tions which  had  been  occupying  him  there, 
the  grateful,  worshipping  love  with  which  her 
devotion  was  repaid  ! 

Oh !  she  well  knew   that  love   would  never 
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fail  her.  But  woe  to  her!  No  longer  his 
help  and  his  support  —  the  blessed  means  of 
bringing  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  among 
them — but  the  cause  of  added  expenses — of 
debts,  difficulties,  distresses  without  end  ! 

She  had  found  him  at  least  unembarrassed — 
if  poor.  She  had  plunged  him  into  inextrica- 
ble perplexities. 

Sometimes  her  terrors  at  this  view  of  the 
subject  were  almost  too  great  to  be  endured. 
She  ran  about  the  room  like  one  distracted — 
beating  her  head  against  the  wall. 

Then  on  her  knees  she  fell  again,  and  cried 
for  help  and  mercy.  Then  she  rose,  calm  and 
strengthened,  once  more. 

So  passed  the  day  till  his  return. 

Armand  came  home  about  six  o'clock,  more 
cheerful  even  than  usual. 

He  had  been  working,  greatly  to  his  satis- 
faction, upon  a  subject  which  he  had  feared 
would  prove  too  ambitious  for  him ;  but  those 
inspirations  which    come,  not  from    ourselves. 
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but  from  a  something  out  of  ourselves,  had 
been  most  propitious  this  day.  He  had  ex- 
celled his  own  most  sanguine  expectation,  and 
was  full  of  happiness.  Happy  as  none  but 
an  artist,  under  the  conviction  of  a  triumph 
over  difficulty,  can  understand. 

He  was  not  usually  gay — life  had  been  too 
hard  for  that — that  dancing  of  the  spirits. 

Even  his  gladness  was  serious — but  this  even- 
ing he  whistled  as  he  opened  the  little  garden- 
gate,  and  entered  the  house,  calling  joyously  for 
Evelyn. 

"  Evelyn  !  Evelyn  !  where  can  you  have 
.  hidden  yourself,  Evelyn  ?" 

"  I  am  up-stairs,"  answ^ered  a  faint,  trembling 
voice,  from  the  bed- room  door. 

He  was  there  in  three  bounds. 

"  What   is  the   matter,  my  love  ?    Are  you 

ill  r 

But  she  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  and 
burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  love  ? — What  has  happened  ?" 
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tenderly  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  as  she 
squeezed  herself  against  it,  as  if  she  would 
have  sheltered  herself  from  every  evil  there. 

"  What  is  it,  my  love  ? — speak,  my  darHng 
Evelyn  —  speak.  What  can  have  happened? 
Speak,  my  love  ! — my  sweet  one,  speak  !" 

She  lifted  her  head  from  his  breast,  looked 
up  once  into  his  eyes,  then  dropped  the  head 
again,  and  there  was  a  fresh  torrent,  a  very 
deluge  of  tears. 

"  My  love  ! — my  love  !"  he  could  only  re- 
peat and  murmur  every  fondest  expression,  in 
tones  the  most  endearing. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  stop 
crying. 

At  last  she  looked  up  again,  smiled  sadly  in 
his  face,  and  said, 

"  My  dearest  Armand,  you  are  ruined." 

"  How  !  —  what  !  —  how  so,  my  darhng  ! 
Ruined  !  Well,  never  mind,  if  I  am.  It's 
not  the  first  time,  you  know_,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully. 
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He  had  not,  of  course,  the  least  idea  of 
what  she  meant  by  their  being  ruined. 

"Ah,  you  think  it  is  some  Httle  trouble 
about  my  bills — do  you  not  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  sweet  one,  if  I  must  tell 
the  truth,  I  do.  I  began  to  suspect  my  little 
spendthrift  was  laying  out  upon  that  cottage 
she  has  made  so  delightful  for  our  poor 
mother,  rather  more  than  ready-money  paid  for. 
Do  you  know,  my  own,  I  had  serious  thoughts 
of  administering  a  lecture  upon  the  subject, 
some  day  or  other..." 

"  Oh,  don't — don't !  your  way  of  speaking 
kills  me.  Armand — Armand — I  thought  I 
was  bringing  you  comfort  and  independence 
when  I  gave  myself  to  you.  Do  you  know 
you  have  taken  a  penniless  beggar  to  your 
arms  ?" 

"  How !— what !" 

"  I  have  no  fortune — no  settlement.  There 
is  no  settlement... All    has  been  a    deception 
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and  a  fable.  I  have  not  a  penny  of  my  own 
in  the  world." 

"  No  fortune  !  no  settlement  ! — my  own  ! 
own  !  own  !"  with  an  indescribable  burst 
of  pride  and  joy  —  he  called  it  selfish  joy — 
"  And  do  you  ? — have  you  ?... trusted  yourself  to 
me?" 

"  Never — never  would  I  have  been  a  burden 
to  you,  Armand,  if  I  had  only  known..." 

"Don't  say  that — that  is  the  only  unkind 
thing  you  ever  said  to  me.  Ah !  my  Evelyn, 
would  you  not  share  poverty  with  me  ?" 

"  My  own  poverty  I  —  gladly,  proudly,  wil- 
lingly ; — but  yours  ?" 

"  Your  own  and  my  own — my  own  and  your 
own.  Are  we  not  one — soul,  body,  thought, 
heart,  everything,  my  Evelyn  ?"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  of  extreme  sweetness.  *^  We  are  the 
same  thing — thank  Him  who  joined — nothing 
but  death  can  part  us !" 

She  threw  her  arms  again  around  him ;  again 
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her  head  dropped  upon  his  breast.  She  lay 
there  for  a  little  time  in  an  ecstasy  of  bhss, 
which  nothing  could  take  away. 


After  this  first  eifusion  of  feeling  was  over, 
Evelyn  took  up  her  father's  letter  and  gave  it 
her  husband  to  read.  She  had  luckily  pre- 
served a  copy  of  her  own. 

To  her  surprise,  Arm  and  seemed  more  anxi- 
ous to  see  her  letter  than  Mr.  Marston's.  He 
did,  in  fact,  care  very  much  that  she  should  go 
up  justified  in  what  she  had  said.  He  was  always 
afraid  of  her  being  run  away  with  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  her  temper. 

He  read  her  letter  and  returned  it  to  her, 
saying— 

"  My  love,  this  is  really  a  charming  letter ; 
now,  give  me  the  other." 
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He  read  this  twice  over,  then  folded  it,  an 
returned  it  in  silence. 

The  first  words  he  uttered  were — 

"  Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  share  a  dry 
crust  with  your  husband,  Evelyn  ?" 

"Ah!..." 

And  once  more  one  of  those  bright  lambent 
smiles  played  over  her  countenance,  which  were 
so  inexpressibly  beautiful. 

"Can  I?... 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  Armand,  you  know 
W'hether  you  need  ask  that." 

"  And  can  you  love  me,  and  will  you  love 
me  so  well,  that  you  can  find  joy  enough 
in  my  joy,  to  furnish  a  life  with  happiness  ?... 
for  there  will  be  little  other  for  us,  my 
dear." 

"  I  want  nothing — I  wish  for  nothing — 
I  care  for  nothing  ;  I  never  did,  for  anything 
but  you!"  again  bursting  into  tears,  then 
checking  them,  and  smiling.       *'  If  you  won't 
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care  —  and  you   don't  care,   and  I  know    you 
don't — I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  whilst  I  have 

you." 

These  were  not  the  mere  words  of  the  mo- 
ment. Neither  then,  nor  ever  after  it,  did  she 
cast  one  regretful  thought  upon  herself.  She 
wished,  hoped,  feared,  agonized  only  with  re- 
ference to  him  ;  and  such  devotion  is  indeed 
a  talisman  that  sheds  light  and  balm  upon  every 
hour  of  darkness  or  of  anguish. 

Composed,  and  even  happy,  they  went  down- 
stairs together,  and  she  sat  down  to  make  her 
husband's  tea. 

After  that  was  over,  they  began  quietly  to 
talk  over  what  was  to  be  done.  He  had  no 
reserves  now :  they  were  at  last  upon  an  equa- 
lity ;  and,  selfish  as  he  called  himself  for  the 
feeling,  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  in  and  en- 
joying it. 

"  Let  us  begin,"  he  said,  "  by  making  a  list 
of  all  we  owe — it  is  not  much,  I  believe ;   but 
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these  things  mount  up,  and  we  shall  be  naore 
comfortable  when  we  have  settled  how  to  pay 
them." 

Then  the  colour  flew  into  Evelyn's  face. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  devotion  of  the  passion  when  it  kneels 
At  its  shrine,  and  all  the  marvels  of  a  woman's  truth 
reveals." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  Armand,  "  what 
now  ?  Don't  look  so  very  much  ashamed,  my 
darling,  of  the  last  act  of  generous  imprudence 
you  will,  perhaps,  ever  in  life  he  able  to  perform. 
We  shall  manage  to  pay  your  httle  bills,  be  they 
what  they  may ;  and  the  mistake  you  were  under, 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pleasure  to  my 
father  and  mother ; — that  I  may  be  a  fool,  but 
I  can't  regret  it." 
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Thus  cheered  and  heart- warmed,  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  went  to  a  little  scrutoire  chest 
of  walnut-tree  wood,  which  she  called  her  own, 
to  look  out  these  terrible  papers. 

In  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  opened  the 
wTong    drawer,   and   there   was   a   scream    of 

joy- 
In  her  ecstasy  she  shut  the  drawer,  ran  to 
her  husband,   sank  down  beside  his  knee,  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  thanks  !  thanks  !  I  never 
once  thought  of  it.     It's  there  ! — it's  there  1" 

"What's  there?"— he  thought  it  was  the 
settlement,  for  he  had  understood  the  history 
of  the  missing  settlement  confusedly. 

"  Not  the  settlement !"  she  cried,  divining  his 
thoughts,  "  but  something — something  I  had 
forgot !  That  will  do — more  than  do  ! — Oh, 
I  am  so  grateful !" 

*'  Well,  my  own,  what  then  ?" 

She   hurried  back   to   the   little   desk,  and 
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dragged  out  a  drawer.  It  was  filled  with 
trinkets. 

"  I  had  forgotten  them  quite — quite — quite  for- 
gotten them.  Esther  must  have  put  them  there 
when  she  unpacked — oh,  I  am  so  grateful — so 
deeply,  deeply  grateful  I" 

He  was  grateful  too ;  for  in  spite  of  his  affec- 
tionate assurances,  with  a  view  to  spare  her 
pain,  he  could  not  help  feeling  appalled  at  the 
prospect  before  them.  Privation,  even  penury 
was  little,  but  debt,  and  no  means  of  paying  it, 
was  awful. 

"  All  these  pretty  things/'  he  said,  playfully, 
"  hidden  so  long !" 

"  I  was  ashamed  to  wear  them  in  your  fa- 
mily," she  said.  "  I  felt  like  that  Roman  lady 
— I  forget  her  name — 1  had  better  jewels ;  I 
thought  so  little  about  them  lately,  that  I  had 
ended  with  quite  forgetting  them.  I  never 
imagined  of  what  value  they  would  become 
to  me." 
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"  And  must  all  your  pretty  things  go  ?" 
said  he,  looking  wistfully  and  lovingly  at  her. 

"Go!"  she  cried — "to  be  sure  they  must; 
and  a  great  many  other  pretty  things  besides. 
Why,  you  don't  think  I  really  care  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  Armand  ?  You  can't  really 
think  so  ?" 

'*  My  love,  what  we  have  been  accustomed  all 
our  lives  to  possess,  becomes  necessary  to  us. 
Things  are  almost  indispensable  to  my  lovely 
Evelyn,  which  those  who  have  never  had,  never 
want.  I  only  grieve  over  the  thousand,  thou- 
sand sacrifices,  great  and  small,  of  which  this 
is  but  an  earnest.  You  will  have  to  pay  dear 
for  your  unworthy  choice,  my  Evelyn. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  ! — I  don't  care  one  single  far- 
thing for  all  such  nonsense!  No,  Armand," 
she  said,  more  seriously,  "  I  have  learned  among 
you  to  look  at  things  differently,  and  I  hope 
to  show  you  I  have  been  the  better  for  the 
lesson." 

And  so,  comforted  by  this  mutual  love,  and 

VOL.  III.  H 
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supported  by  that  strength  which  "  moves  moun- 
tains," they  went  to  rest  that  night.  Tired  and 
exhausted,  however,  they  both  were,  after  the 
great  shock  they  had  received,  and  Evelyn  had 
a  splitting  head-ache — for  neither  love  nor  faith 
will  prevent  splitting  head-aches  being  the  con- 
sequence of  terrible  blows,  agonies  of  distress, 
and  showers  upon  showers  of  tears. 

But  she  sighed,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  re- 
covering from  a  storm  of  grief,  to  renewed  peace 
and  sunshine,  rather  than  like  a  woman  accus- 
tomed to  suifer.  She  had  not  yet  learned,  as  all 
sooner  or  later  do,  that  the  stories  of  actual  hfe 
close,  not  like  those  of  books,  with  a  permanently 
peaceful  end — no,  not  until  the  last  curtain  is 
drawn,  and  the  last  breath  breathed,  and  "  the 
spirit  hath  returned  to  God  who  gave  it." 

Like  an  over-excited  child,  she  was  soon  slum- 
bering ; — but  Armand  could  not  sleep. 

Since  the  fatal  discovery,  his  thoughts  had 
been  so  occupied  with  her,  that  he  had  found 
no  time  calmly  to  reflect  upon  his  situation. 
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His  love  and  admiration  for  her  only  increased 
with  every  fresh  outburst  of  her  spontaneous 
nature.  He  loved  her  entirely  and  altogether. 
Even  her  very  faults  were  dearer  in  his  eyes  than 
the  best  quaUties  of  other  people.  But  the  new 
and  brighter  light  in  which  her  character  had  ap- 
peared this  evening,  tried  by  that  unerring  touch- 
stone— adverse  fortune,  had  made  him  feel  as 
if  until  that  moment  even  he  had  not  appreciated 
her  as  she  deserved.  And  that  was  true  enough 
— she  had  not  even  known  or  understood  herself. 

*'  Who  can  know  what  is  in  man,  till  what  himself  he  is 
be  proved  ?'* 

"  Now  I  know  that  thou  lovest  me." 
When  the  immense,  the  mysterious,  the  in- 
explicable sacrifice  demanded  had  been  offered, 
in  faith — rational,  logical,  right-reasoned  faith^ — 
that  the  God  the  patriarch  served  must  know 
best,  and  that  which  he  commanded  must  be 

right ! 

So,  to  compare  human  life  with  human  life, 

n   2 
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existence  in  its  small,  individual  scenes,  with 
the  great  lessons  hung  up  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe — so  it  comes  to  pass  in  everyday 
history.  It  is  not  until  we  have  been  tried  that 
we  can  tell  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  in  us.  It  is 
not  till  we  have  proved  our  coat  of  mail,  that  we 
know  its  welding  and  temper.  It  is  not  till  we 
put  off  our  armour,  that  we  are  entitled  to  rejoice 
in  the  having  put  it  on. 

The  manner  in  which  Evelyn  rose  to  this 
fierce  encounter  with  unexpected  and  over- 
whelming evil,  was  worthy  of  a  nature — fine  as  it 
sprang  from  the  originating  Hand — but  wonder- 
fully ennobled  and  improved  by  the  influences 
which  had  lately  borne  upon  it. 

The  time,  it  is  true,  had  been  short — but 
then  the  power  had  been  great. 

Armand  gazed  upon  her,  as  there  she  slum- 
bered, with  a  deep  esteem,  mingled  with  his 
tenderness,  such  as  even  he,  with  all  his  love, 
had  not  yet  felt  before.  She  was  fast  asleep, 
her  eyelids  still  swollen  and  red  with  crying,  but 
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tranquillity  the  most  perfect  upon  her  brow- 
reposing  under  the  shelter  of  her  husband's 
wing,  and  really  and  truly  so  completely  resting 
upon  him,  and  upon  that  One  on  whom  that 
husband  rested,  as  to  be  quite  at  peace. 

He,  as  Adam  might  have  done,  "  leaning  half 
raised,  hung  over  her  enamoured  ;"  but  as  there 
he  lay,  resting  upon  his  elbow,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  that  sweet  sleeping  face  of  almost  child- 
like peace  and  security  —  he,  the  serious  and 
earnest  husband  and  man  —  which,  young  in 
years,  he  most  thoroughly  was  —  remained 
thoughtful  and  wakeful,  finding  it,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  sleep.  He  was  endeavouring  to 
reflect  calmly  upon  this  most  unexpected  event, 
and  to  realise  the  consequences  it  must  necessarily 
entail. 

Armand  did  not  feel  inclined,  as  Evelyn  had 
naturally  done,  to  give  up  the  matter  at  once 
without  further  effort.  A  very  little  exercise 
of  thought  sufficed  to  convince  him,  that  what 
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Mk.  Marston's  letter  asserted,  even  so  far  as  it 
went,  if  true,  which  he  was  inclined  to  doubt, 
could  not  be  the  whole  truth  ;  and  that  though 
no  settlement  might  exist  now, — even  supposing 
that  to  be  a  fact — it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  no  settlement  there  had  ever  been. 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Frere 
could  have  written  in  the  terms  he  had  done,  if 
the  whole  were  a  delusion  upon  Evelyn's  part, 
as  her  father  seemed  to  wish  her  to  understand. 
The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  felt  per- 
suaded, that  foul  play  there  had  been  somewhere 
or  other,  and  what  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Marston 
— with  aU  due  reverence  to  him  as  the  father  of 
Evelyn  be  it  spoken — did  not  at  all  tend  to  allay 
his  suspicions. 

Armand  had  been  already  knocked  about 
enough  in  the  world,  to  know  that  strange 
— almost  incredible  things  are  done  every 
day,  and  especially  in  money  matters,  by  very 
fair-seeming    people;     and    he  had  some  way 
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arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  there  is  really 
scarcely  anything  to  which  a  man  who  has  sur- 
rendered himself  to  mammon  may  not  be  led. 

The  disappearance  of  the  settlement*  seemed 
scarcely  imaginable,  without  Mr.  Marston's  con- 
nivance— to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  was  impos- 
sible he  should  be  ignorant  of  its  existence- 
The  stupidest  idiot  that  ever  was  allowed  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed  at  the  altar, 
must  have  been  aware  of  such  a  circumstance — 
if  such  circumstance  there  was.  And  to  suppose 
that  a  man  wide  awake  like  Mr.  Marston,  could 
possess  such  child-like  ignorance,  was  an  idea 
too  preposterous  to  be  entertained,  for  a  mo- 
ment 

So,  as  he  lay  there  resting  on  his  elbow, 
soothed  to  quiet  meditation  by  the  sound  of 
those  gentle  breathings, — to  him  as  the  soft 
murmurs  of  the  cushat  dove — he  arrived  at  two, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  indisputable  conclusions  : 
first,  that  a  settlement  there  was,  or  had  been 
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—  and    secondly,  that   Mr.  Marston  knew  all 
about  it. 

Now  Armand  was  a  very  high-hearted,  noble- 
tempered,  generous  young  fellow,  and  had  in 
him  as  little  of  that  muckworm  spirit  which  is 
always  grasping  after  money,  as  any  man  in  the 
world ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  that 
weak,  half-indolent,  half-cowardly,  half-morbidly- 
delicate  temper,  which  leads  many  a  one  to  yield 
to  oppression  and  manifest  injustice,  rather  than 
assert  their  rights  with  courage,  and  resist  in 
a  just  and  righteous  spirit  the  invasion  of  wrong, 
whether  as  respects  themselves  or  others.  More 
especially  as  respects  others,  is  this  brave  spirit 
to  be  approved ;  and  indeed,  none  commands 
more  universally  the  sympathies  of  the  world. 
Whatever  we  may  think  it  right  to  yield  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  as  regards  ourselves,  it  is  manifest 
we  have  none  to  waive  or  barter  away,  even  from 
the  best  motives,  the  just  claims  of  other  people. 
There  she  lay,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  helpless 
and  impoverished ;  and  he  was  at  her  side — 
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elected  by  God  to  befriend,  support,  and  protect 
her.  And  so  help  him  God,  that  duty  to  her  he 
would  perform. 

He  was  not  going  to  bother  himself  or  per- 
plex his  clear  insight  into  right  and  wrong,  by 
remembering  that  his  own  interests  were  bound 
up  with  hers.  And  that  people  might  say — 
"  that  it  was  all  very  fine  talking,  but  of  course 
he  was  as  glad  to  get  the  money  for  his  own 
sake  as  for  hers."  He  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  fine  talking  this  way  or  that.  His  duty  to 
his  wife  lay  plain  before  him,  and  he  troubled 
himself  not  with  minor  considerations.  It  was 
his  duty  to  protect  her,  and  protect  her  he  would 
— even  though  it  should  be  against  her  own 
father. 

And  as  this  vow,  pure  and  high,  and  as  dis- 
interested— I  will  pledge  myself  for  it — as  ever 
was  registered  in  heaven,  let  people  think  what 
they  will — As  this  vow  was  registered  in  his 
heart,  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  that  lovely 
crimsoning  cheek,  flushing  under  her  affluence 
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of  hair  like  that  of  a  cherub.  And  his  kiss 
was  as  that  of  the  sunbeam  from  heaven. 

Other  subsidiary  resolutions  followed  upon 
these  more  especially  important  ones.  For 
one,  he  resolved  not  to  enter  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  his  wife.  It  w^as  possible,  so 
excessively  ignorant  was  she  of  business,  that 
Mr.  Marston's  letter  might  satisfy  her.  Indeed, 
at  present,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  had  entered 
into  her  head  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  That 
conviction  he  would  not  disturb.  If  his  endea- 
vours at  obtaining  redress  should,  as  he  feared 
after  all,  prove  fruitless,  why  add  to  the  pain 
she  must  be  called  upon  to  undergo,  the  sus- 
picion of  her  father's  unworthiness  ?  If  the 
settlement  were  recovered,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  disclose  the  secret,  if  necessary ;  but 
even  in  that  case  it  was  quite  possible,  that 
some  plan  or  other  might  be  hit  upon  piously  to 
disguise  the  truth  from  the  daughter. 

To  go  as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning, 
lay  the  matter  before  his  father,  and  profit  by 
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the  assistance  of  that  wise  and  experienced 
friend's  advice,  was  what  he  next  settled  with 
himself  to  do ;  and  infinite  was  the  support  and 
comfort  he  felt  in  the  thought. 

A  parent  who  is  a  real  friend,  is  indeed,  an 
inappreciable  treasure  in  human  life.  One  who 
loves — not  as  the  rest  of  the  world  loves — in 
spite  of  their  personality,  self-love,  and  selfish- 
ness— but  with  them  all — with  their  faults  as 
with  their  qualities — who  understand,  or  ought  to 
understand  us  well,  for  we  are  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  and  temperament  as  themselves  ;  pro- 
bably of  much  the  same  tastes,  passions,  wants 
and  wishes.  A  parent  is  one  who  has  already 
gone  through  that  life,  which  men  so  vainly  wish 
they  could  live  over  again  with  their  dear- 
bought  experience  ;  and  who  more  nearly  than 
any  one  else  on  earth  can  do,  reflects  that  expe- > 
rience  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.  ^ 

Du  Chastel  was  a  father  in   every  sense  of 
the  word — a  father  such  as  fathers  should  be ; 
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but  Armand  was  that  which  is,  perhaps,  rarer 
still — a  son  such  as  sons  should  be. 

Oh  !  but  domestic  love  and  harmony,  and  mu- 
tual well- deserved  respect,  is  a  precious  thing. 
It  is — to  use  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
as  applied  to  a  still  nobler  more  momentous 
subject,  faith — "  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
parent  of  love.  It  is  obedience,  and  it  is  hu- 
mility, and  it  is  a  shield,  and  it  is  a  breastplate ; 
and  a  work,  and  a  mystery,  and  most  pleasing 
to  feel.  By  it  we  stand,  and  by  it  we  walk, 
purified.  It  gives  great  patience  to  suffer,  and 
great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength  to 
do.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  which 
flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aaron,  and  filled 
the  sanctuary  with  its  rich  perfume."^ 

At  last  his  thoughtful  brow  began  to  smooth 
itself;  sleep,  peaceful  sleep,  which  not  always 
forsakes  the  wretched  or  the  anxious,  settled 
upon  his  eye-lids ;  the  arm  that  rested  against 
his  pillow  gently  relaxed ;  and  it  was  not  till 
*  Taylor's  Golden  Grove. 
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the  sun  shot  its  rays  upon  his  face,  and  the 
morning  air  blew  fresh  and  cheering  through 
his  window,  and  the  sailing  swallows  and  their 
little  hanging  broods  were  heard  twittering  to- 
gether from  under  the  eaves,  that  Armand 
awoke  to  recollect  where  he  was,  and  what  had 
happened, 

Evelyn  was  already  up  when  he  opened  his 
eyes. 

She  had  found  him  fast  asleep,  at  a  very 
unusual  hour  for  him,  and  guessed  how  it  had 
been ;  so  she  had  opened  the  window  to  let  in 
the  air  he  loved  upon  his  face,  and  had  gently 
crept  about  the  room,  dressing  herself  so  as  not 
to  disturb  him  by  the  least  noise;  and  that 
done,  had  sat  down  upon  a  chair  by  his  pillow, 
and  the  first  thing  he  opened  his  eyes  upon 
was  her  bright,  cheerful  face,  from  which  every 
trace  of  the  distress  of  the  preceding  evening 
had  disappeared. 

Evelyn,  too,  had  been  making  her  reflections, 
as  she  lay  awake  that  morning,  watching  the 
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advancing  light.  And  she,  a  sound-tempered, 
honest-hearted  girl  as  she  was,  had,  like  her 
husband,  divested  herself  of  all  those  fine, 
over-wrought  sentiments,  which  she  felt  would 
now  only  serve  to  increase  the  general  un- 
easiness. 

Her  bitterest  pangs  had  arisen  from  the  con- 
trast which  her  imagination  would  draw  ;  be- 
tween the  brilliant  perspective  of  the  future, 
in  which  she  had  taken  such  delight, — the 
pride  and  pleasure  with  which  she  had  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  harbinger  of  so  many  good 
gifts  to  the  man  she  loved  ;  and  her  present 
position  as  the  source  of  so  many  additional 
and  heavy  evils.  Embarrassment,  the  conse- 
quence of  her  own  heedless  expenditure;  a 
load  of  debt,  in  the  place  of  the  ease  and  in- 
dependence with  which  she  was  to  have  endowed 
him.  She  was  become  a  burden  where  she 
had  hoped  to  have  been  a  strength  and  sup- 
port. A  fresh  occasion  for  those  innumerable 
daily    difficulties    and   minor   perplexities    with 
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which  it  is  so  hard  for  genius  to  contend ;  in- 
stead of  the  deUghted  spring  from  which  so 
much  freedom  and  prosperity  was  to  arise. 

These  things  passed  before  her  mind  in 
mournful  review — but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Sit  down  and  indulge  all  these  feelings,  amiable 
and  generous  in  their  origin,  but  most  painful 
and  weakening  in  their  effect?... No — no. 

That  was  not  the  way  she  took  it  at  all. 

She  loved  him — faithfully,  truly  loved  him. 
And  now  she  asked  herself  how  could  she  best 
serve  him  in  this  misfortune  ?  Why,  by  di- 
minishing the  weight,  and  the  worry,  and  the 
irritation  of  troubles,  which  she  saw  but  too 
plainly  must  inevitably  come  ;  by  taking  care  not 
to  add  upon  her  side  to  them.  She  knew  well  that 
as  she  suffered  through  him,  so  he  would  suffer 
through  her,  and  that  a  cloud  upon  her  face 
would  occasion  him  more  distress  than  any 
other  vexation  or  difficulty  that  could  arise.  So 
she  resolved,  come  what  might,  she  would  keep 
up  a  good  heart  for  his  sake. 
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Following  this  train  of  thought  she  presently 
fell  to  reflecting  what,  after  all,  this  wealth 
which  she  had  prized  for  his  sake  was  really 
worth  ?  and  endeavouring  to  strengthen  herself, 
by  looking  the  matter  bravely  in  the  face, 
to  estimate  what  was  the  real  might  of  that 
armed  man — poverty;  and  how  he  was  to 
be  met.  And  then,  as  will  happen  to  those 
who  thus  dare  to  look  at  objects  as  they 
are,  she  felt  astonished  as  much  as  comforted, 
by  perceiving  the  innumerable  quantity  of  things 
once  imagined  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  which 
as  mere  superfluities  could  at  once  be  dispensed 
with. 

Let  any  who  find  themselves  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  do  as  this  high-spirited  girl  did 
— dare  the  monster ;  look  him  sternly  in  the 
face  ;  and  strip  him  at  once  of  the  vain  pretences 
by  which  he  scares  the  feeble  into — oh  !  what 
nameless  horrors,  and  what  sins  ! 

Let  them  pause  and  eye  him  firmly  as  you 
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would  some  furious  bully.  Measure  him  from 
head  to  foot.  Look  what  his  terrors  are  made 
of. 

Want  of  the  power  to  command  a  decent 
appearance — that  is  to  say,  an  appearance  like 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  is  appearance  ?  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? 

Visions. 

Want  of  luxuries  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed ;  be  manful,  and  cast  them  away ; 
they  perish  in  the  using. 

Want  of  bread  ? 

Why,  if  it  comes  to  that 

Most  often  He  who  sends  the  difficulty  hke- 
wise  sends  the  way  to  escape,  and  if  He  do  not 

It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do   what  to  him 

seemeth  good.  Let  us  veil  the  face  Hke  Caesar 
before  the  inevitable,  and  die. 

Anything,  everything,  better  than  slavery  to 
fraud,  dishonour,  and  sin.  Those  basest  har- 
bours of  refuge  of  the  weak  and  the  cowardly. 

VOL.  in.  I 
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Courage  !  Courage  !  Accept ! — accept  every- 
thing ;  all  the  variety  of  teiTors  expressed  by 
that  fearful  word  ruin  !  As  the  martyr  ac- 
cepts the  stake — rather  than  be  false  to  right- 
eousness, truth,  and  God  ! 

To  hesitating,  fluctuating,  feeble  natures, 
these  things  are  very  hard.  Let  us  pity  them 
and  judge  them  indulgently  ;  but  let  us  rejoice 
when  we  find  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  brave,  good 
spirit,  like  that  of  this  fine  girl ;  and  bless  and 
honour  her  accordingly.  Bless  her  for  an 
example  of  what  people  ought  to  do  when 
the  whole  fabric  of  their  worldly  fortunes  falls 
into  dust  around  them. 

It  was  the  first  reward  of  this  right  way  of 
thinking,  and  this  generous  spirit  of  resolution, 
to  see  the  delight  with  which  her  husband's 
eye,  anxious  and  dim  when  it  first  opened, 
fastened  upon  her. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said.  "  I  see  how  you 
mean  to  take  it.  Thank  God  for  this  unspeak- 
able gift ! — a  spirit  like  yours." 
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At  breakfast  they  sat  and  talked  of  business ; 
and  aU  fine  exaggeration  of  feeling  was  put 
aside.  He  mourned  no  more  in  spirit  for  her. 
She  lamented  no  more  in  spirit  for  him. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  wholesome 
and  strengthening  in  business — real  pen  and 
ink  business.  Whilst  they  w^ere  making  out 
bills,  and  calculating  resources,  she  might  almost 
have  been  called  gay. 

"  I  intend  to  take  my  father  on  my  way 
into  town  this  mornings  that  there  mav  be  no 
delay  in  consulting  him  as  to  what  our  first 
step  ought  to  be." 

"  Of  course  one  of  the  very  first,"  she  said, 
anxious  to  forestall  him,  and  spare  him  the 
pain  of  having  to  propose  a  sacrifice,  "  will  be 
to  giv^e  up  this  house." 

"  I  am  afraid  so  my  love,  indeed." 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  that.  We  must  make 
a  budget  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  look  out  some 
nook  which  our  present  resources  can  com- 
mand.     It   will  be    hard    work,    I   fancy,  till 
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you  have  sold  some  grand  picture  or  another, 
which  will  set  all  the  world  in  amaze ;  and 
then  the  river  Pactolus,  that  you  were  talking 
about  the  other  night,  will  begin  to  flow  again." 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  if 
I  have  to  get  our  Kving,  1  must  have  done 
with  grand  pictures,  and  take  to  sign  and  wall 
painting  again.  Eh  !  Evelyn  ?  Grand  pic- 
tures are  costly  things,  both  as  regards  time 
and  materials ;  and  if  one  fails,  ruinous  things. 
Dear  chick,  you  must  be  content  to  see  me 
return  to  the  saloons  again." 

"  Ah  !  that  saloon  !  and  those  days  !  Sweet, 
troubled,  naughty,  wilful  days  !  Well  1" 
smothering  a  sigh — "  it  must  be  as  it  must 
be — poor  Armand  ! . . .  and  so  sanguine  as  you 
were  !" 

"  Never  mind  ;  all  is  best  as  it  is,  except  our 
own  faults.  Who  knows  whether  I  ever  should 
have  become  a  grand  painter — probably  not. 
1  am  best  with  my  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
a.  la  Boucher,  I  did  those  pretty  well;    but 
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I  must  be  off.  I  will  leave  you  a  task  whilst  I 
am  out,  disagreeable  enough,  but  best  done  at 
once — let  us  have  a  list  of  everything  we  owe 
in  the  world,  and  then  a  committee  of  ways  and 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul." 

Tennyson. 

"  Father,  we  are  ruined  a  second  time.  My 
Evelyn  will,  I  fear,  prove  a  beggar ;  and  we  are 
all  of  us  entangled  in  difficulties  occasioned  by 
expectations  most  just  upon  her  side,  but  which, 
I  fear,  are  based  upon  nothing." 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  listened  to  Armand's  narra- 
tive with  some  httle  of  that  feeling  which  had 
been  the  first  spontaneous  sentiment  of  his  son ; 
a  sort  of  joy  that  they  should  henceforward  all 
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stand  upon  an  equality.  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear  ;  but  it  is  not  always  powerful  enough 
to  overcome  the  sense  of  obligation.  If  there 
were  a  failing  deep-rooted,  not  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  subdued  and  well-disciplined  character 
of  Du  Chastel,  it  was  pride  of  this  nature. 
Sweetened  as  all  Evelyn's  gifts  had  been,  by  the 
unaffected  pleasure  she  took  in  bestowing  them, 
Du  Chastel  could  not  help  at  times  experiencing 
that  disagreeable  sensation  which  the  French 
express  by — "  etre  dans  une  fausse  position  :" 
receiving  benefits,  where  it  ought,  according  to 
the  right  order  of  things,  to  have  been  his  place 
to  bestow  them. 

Wrong  or  right,  thus  he  felt ;  and  it  had 
required  quite  as  much  love  and  generosity  upon 
his  side  to  accept  Evelyn's  kindly  exertions,  as 
upon  hers  to  make  them. 

His  first  feeling  was  therefore  that  of  relief. 
The  second  was  worthier :  it  was  one  of  unaf- 
fected   sympathy   with  the  young    and   ardent 
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heart,  which  had  felt  so  much  happiness  in  the 
idea  of  bringing  wealth  among  them. 

To  these  first  rapid  reflections  succeeded 
those  more  business-like,  which  had  suggested 
themselves  to  Armand  the  night  before ;  and 
the  father  and  son  began,  with  all  the  attention 
the  subject  deserved,  to  discuss  the  propriet}^  of 
submitting  to  Mr.  Marston's  fiat ;  or  taking 
steps  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  had  no  more  hesitation  than 
his  son,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  using  his  best 
exertions  in  his  wife's  favour ;  but  the  more 
they  considered  the  matter,  the  more  difficulty 
there  appeared  to  be  in  establishing  her  claims ; 
and  the  more  desirable,  in  any  event,  that  the 
scandal  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
be  avoided. 

The  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  whether  a 
settlement  had  been  made  at  all.  This,  a 
careful  consideration  of  Mr.  Frere's  letter  seemed 
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to  leave  without  a  doubt.  The  next  was,  if 
possible,  to  gain  such  evidence  of  the  fact,  as 
being  laid  before  Mr.  Marston,  would  induce 
that  gentleman  either  to  give  up  the  settle- 
ment, which  probably  could  be  traced  into  his 
possession — or  at  least,  to  make  some  equitable 
arrangement  by  which  his  daughter  would  be 
provided  for,  altogether  independently  of  her 
husband. 

"  You  are  aware,  Armand,  that  a  step  of  this 
nature  will  never  be  forgiven  by  Mr.  Marston — 
I  have  had  once  or  twice  occasion  to  know 
the  man.  It  will  be  painful  to  his  daughter — 
she  is  a  good  girl." 

"  I  have  weighed  that  in  my  mind,  dear  sir. 
— I  think  the  fear  of  her  father's  anger,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  final  rupture,  ought  not  to 
weigh  with  me  against  the  assertion  of  her  un- 
doubted rights. — It  is  my  duty  to  protect  her  in 
them." 

"The  world  will  put  a  very  different  con- 
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struction  upon  your  proceedings,  I  am  afraid, 
young  man." 

"  I  suppose  so — I  shall  not  think  about  that. 
If  you  approve  and  support  me,  I  shall  want  no 
other  man's  approbation.  But  I  would  wish  to 
offend  Mr.  Marston  as  little  as  possible.  If  the 
rupture  of  the  last  tie  which  binds  Evelyn  to 
her  father  can  by  possibility  be  avoided,  I  will 
avoid  it." 

It  was  at  length  decided,  after  the  considera- 
tion of  many  days  that  Armand  should  go 
down  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Donnington, 
and  endeavour  to  pick  up  any  information  that 
might  be  gathered  as  to  the  solicitors  usually 
employed  by  Mr.  Marston — and  especially  the 
name  of  the  one  who  stood  in  that  relation 
to  the  family  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  ; 
likewise  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marston's  fa- 
ther's man  of  business ;  and  this  discovered, 
should  obtain,  if  possible,  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  them. 

Accordingly,  Armand  left  home,   telling  his 
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wife  he  was  called  away  upon  business,  without 
informing  her  of  its  nature. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  less  satisfactory 
at  first  than  might  have  been  hoped ;  though 
the  invariable  consequence  of  searching  for 
evidence  of  what  is  really  a  fact  ensued. 
Vague  suspicions  and  imperfect  indications  were 
strengthened  by  numberless  minute  circum- 
stances, till  they  began  to  assume  a  substan- 
tial form,  which  received  fresh  accessions  of 
strength  every  hour,  and  frequently  from  indica- 
tions that  turned  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner. 

The  solicitor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
firm  to  which  Mrs.  Marston's  father  had  con- 
fided the  management  of  his  affairs,  had  been 
dead  some  years,  but  the  firm  still  existed  ;  and 
when  Armand  entered  the  office,  crowded  with 
bundles  of  papers,  and  with  tin  boxes  contain- 
ing the  deeds  of  the  various  clients,  whose 
names  were  painted  in  large  letters  upon   the 
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outside,  he  found  a  middle-aged,  shrewd,  and 
very  cautious-looking  man  established  before  the 
desk.  From  this  gentleman  it  was  mighty 
difficult  to  extract  anything. 

"  Settlement  upon  the  late  Mrs.  Marston,  did 
you  say  ?  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance ;  nor  do  I  find  that  you  are 
the  bearer  of  any  letter  of  introduction,  which 
might  justify  me  in  replying  to  the  interrogatories 
of  a  perfect  stranger,  in  matters  of  a  strictly 
private  family  nature." 

*'  I  come  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Marston's 
daughter." 

"  And  in  what  capacity,  may  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking,  sir  ?" 

"  That  of  her  husband." 

"  Bless  my  soul  1  I  recollect  now.  I  did  hear 
something  about  it — a  marriage  !  yes — yes — I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir — yes — yes  !  I  recollect — 
certainly ;  there  was  no  settlement  in  that  case, 
as  I  understood." 
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"  That,  sir,"  said  Armand,  rather  haughtily, 
"  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  family  arrange- 
ment, with  which  no  one  else  has  anything  to 
do.  My  business  is  simply  to  inquire,  whether 
or  not  a  settlement  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
first  marriage  of  Mr.  Marston,  and  whether  that 
settlement  is  in  existence  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  was  not  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Wyatt  at  that  time  —  merely  head  clerk  in 
the  office.  Mr.  Marston,  during  the  life  of 
Mr.  Wyatt — not  whilst  I  was  a  partner — re- 
moved his  tin  box  and  papers  from  this  office 
— whether  he  retained  it  in  his  own  custody 
or  placed  it  in  that  of  his  confidential  advisers, 
Messrs.  Green  and  Forbes,  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say." 

"  Supposing  there  had  been  a  settlement, 
am  I  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  drawn 
up  at  this  office,  or  at  that  of  the  gentlemen 
you  have  last  mentioned  ?" 

"  I   can't    take   upon   me  to    say  ;     might 
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be  here — might  be  there.  If  there  be  a  set- 
tlement, in  all  probability  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Green  and  Forbes." 

"  If  there  had  been  a  settlement,  am  I  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  with 
other  papers  in  the  tin  box  you  have  men- 
tioned ?" 

"  Why,  so  I  should  suppose.  Yes,  no 
doubt — but  really "  and  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  by  this  time  had  put  recollections 
together,  and  remembered  the  small  portion 
of  worldly  wealth,  and  consequent  worldly 
weight,  belonging  to  the  young  gentleman 
*  before  him,  began  to  look  as  if  he  thought  his 
intrusion  was  becoming  a  pretty  considerable 
bore,  and  did  not  attempt  to  suppress  a  yawn 
or  two.  He  fidgetted  about,  and  turned  over  the 
papers  before  him  negligently,  yet  as  if  he  were 
longing  to  be  at  them ;  and  Armand,  finding 
it  impossible  to  obtain  further  satisfaction, 
took  himself  away,  with  the  conviction    upon 
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his  mind,  confirmed  that  a  settlement  there  was, 
or  had  been. 

His  next  visit  was  to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Green  and  Forbes,  which  he  reached  after  a 
journey  of  about  fifty  miles. 

Still  less  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained 
here 

There  was  an  old,  crabbed-looking  man, 
sitting  alone  in  the  office  at  the  time  Armand 
entered  it ;  and  to  all  his  attempts  to  gain  in- 
formation, he  returned  a  barrier  of  the  most 
determmed  "  non  mi  ricordo"  nature. 

He  could  or  would  recollect  nothing. 

The  only  thing  left  to  be  done,  was  to  apply 
lastly  to  Mr.  Frere's  solicitors. 

Here  Armand  was  received  civilly  enough ; 
but  all  he  could  learn,  amounted  to  this — 
namely,  that  Messrs.  Skinner  and  White  had 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  late  Mr.  Frere 
had  been  a  trustee  for  a  settlement  upon  occasion 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Marston's  marriage ;  but  they 
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were  ignorant  whether  he  had  ever  acted  in 
that  capacity  or  no. 

Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Frere  said  there  was  a 
settlement  in  existence,  the  fact  would  prove 
to  be  as  he  stated  it.  For  though  indolent 
and  procrastinating  in  business,  Mr.  Frere  was 
a  man,  the  correctness  of  whose  assertions 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  Probably  the  set- 
tlement might  be  lying  in  Mr.  Marston's  own 
hands.  That  being  the  impression  entertained 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frere  it  would,  there  was  little 
doubt,  prove  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Finally,  as  Mr.  Du  Chastel  happened  to  have 
called  upon  them,  they  would  just  hand  over 
to  him  a  trifling  item  in  the  late  Mr.  Frere's 
executor's  accounts — namely,  a  slight  debt  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  for  which  they  shewed 
Miss  Marston's  receipt. 

A  debt  for  two  hundred  pounds ! 

A  trifling  item  in  a  rich  man's  account — 
striking  like  cold  iron  through  the  heart  of  the 
poor  one. 
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This  little  debt,  great  to  him,  was  quite 
unexpected.  In  fact,  Evelyn  had  thought  no 
more  of  it,  imagining  Mr.  Frere  would  repay 
himself  when  her  money  was  received.  She 
had  forgotten,  in  the  huriy  of  her  spirits,  to 
mention  it  to  Armand  with  her  other  obliga- 
tions. 

He  coloured  slightly — he  could  not  help  that ; 
but  requested  that  the  account  might  be  regu- 
larly forwarded  to  his  house,  and  upon  his 
return  home  it  should  be  discharged. 

And  now  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Marston  himself 

That  gentleman  had  denied  the  existence  of 
any  settlement  whatsoever ;  but  Mr.  Frere's 
letter  was  in  his  hand,  and  there  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  a  settlement  had  once  existed. 

What  should  he  do  ? 

Should  he  abandon  all  chance  of  righting 
Evelyn,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  she 
had  been  wronged ;  or  should  he  run  the  risk, 
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amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  deeply  and 
irrecoverably  offending  Mr.  Marston,  by  pre- 
suming to  put  forward  her  claim. 

Armand  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the  world 
and  its  dealings,  as  not  to  be  fully  aware  what 
treatment  the  weak  and  defenceless  have  to 
expect  from  injustice  in  power  :  nor  the  various 
subterfuges  with  which  the  evil  one  provides 
the  man  who  has  determined  to  do  wrong,  and 
yet  to  silence  his  conscience. 

This  was  no  common  question. 

Upon  the  side  of  her  recovered  rights,  was 
competency,  security,  peace,  and  the  happiness 
which  arises  from  a  moderate  enjoyment  of 
things,  to  which,  from  infancy,  we  have  been 
accustomed ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  beneficent  powers,  which  money 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  good. 

He  almost  shuddered  to  look  upon  the 
alternative. 
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There  was  absolutely  nothing.  Nothing  but 
the  precarious  returns  from  a  most  precarious 
profession,  upon  which  he  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  as  yet  even  entered. 

He  was  an  artist,  almost  unknown,  untaught? 
unsupported. 

Time,  and  the  opportunity  for  study,  which 
ease  with  respect  to  money  might  have  afforded, 
was  now  denied  to  him. 

He  must  work  for  daily  bread.  He  had 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  provide  when 
alone  sufficient  for  this,  and  the  modest  as- 
sistance he  had  afforded  his  mother,  till  Mr, 
Marston's  commission  had  supplied  not  only 
present  abundance,  but  had  opened  a  prospect 
of  future  success. 

That  prospect  was  now,  however,  closed.  A 
powerful  patron  had  been  converted  into  a 
bitter  enemy.  He  should,  in  all  probability, 
find  positive  obstructions  thrown  in  the  path, 
where  he  had  once  expected  such  valuable 
assistance. 
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There  literally  appeared  no  choice  but  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  justice;  and  accordingly 
he  proceeded  to  Donnington  Abbey,  where  he 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Marston  and  his  family 
were  at  that  time  residing. 

It  was  another  weary  journey ;  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  oppressed  with  that  weight  which  an 
errand  we  most  particularly  dislike  and  eschew 
lays  upon  us,  toil-worn,  and  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  was  set  down  from  the  top  of 
the  coach,  at  the  well-known  gate  of  the 
park. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and 
the  western  sky  behind  the  distant  lines  of 
woods  was  all  in  a  glow  of  crimson  and  gold, 
purpling  towards  the  zenith  as  the  night  slowly 
drew  on.  The  magnificent  trees  around  the 
entrance  lodge  threw^  their  black  shadows  upon 
the  grass  beneath  them  ;  the  deer  in  groups 
w^ere  peacefully  lying  and  ruminating.  The 
white-peaked  fronts  of   the  distant  abbey  were 
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seen  surmounting  the  opposite  lawn ;  the  lake 
sweeping  round  it,  reflecting  all  the  beauteous 
hues  of  the  sky. 

There  the  swans  were  sleeping — sailing  and 
sleeping ;  the  peacocks,  at  the  top  of  the  trees, 
were  uttering,  every  now  and  then,  their  cry  ; 
the  stable  clock,  behind  the  abbey,  struck  the 
hour,  in  its  deep,  bell-like  tones,  like  the  voice 
of  the  solitude. 

All  was  so  full  of  the  past. 

So  replete  with  memories  but  too  agitating 
and  too  dear,  that  long  history  of  a  few  short, 
short  weeks. 

He  resolved  not  to  give  his  name,  but  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  effort,  to  force,  or 
rather  surprise  an  interview ;  so,  pulling  his  hat 
over  his  brows,  to  conceal  his  features  as  far  as 
he  could  from  the  servant  who  would  come  to 
the  door,  and  might,  in  all  probability,  be  an 
old  acquaintance,  he  approached  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  rang. 
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The  bell  vibrated  clear  and  shrill  through 
the  silent  mansion :  it  sounded  to  him 
almost  spectral;  but  he  shook  off  weak  and 
nervous  feelings,  and  manned  himself  to  the 
encounter. 

A  servant,  a  stranger  to  him,  appeared.  This 
was  well. 

He  inquired  for  Mr.  Marston. 

Mr.  Marston  was  sitting  at  his  wine  after 
dinner. 

"  Had  he  company  ?" 

'*  No ;  there  was  nobody  but  missis." 

Armand  slipped  a  half-crown  into  the  youth's 
hand,  who  seemed  but  a  lubberly  sort  of  per- 
sonage, and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  five  minutes  to  Mr.  Marston 
upon  business. 

"Afraid  master  wouldn't  see  him  at  that 
time  of  day.     He  never  did." 

Armand  had  come  a  great  way.  The  busi- 
ness was  pressing — he  would  not  detain  Mr. 
Marston  long. 
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"  Come,  my  lad,  get  my  business  done,  and 
there  will  be  another  half-crown  for  you  as  I 
come  out." 

"  Better  follow  me  in  at  once,  then.  Master 
can  but  be  angry,  and  missis  go  into  one  of  her 
rages,  for  taking  upon  me  to  open  the  dining- 
room  door  without  basking,"  with  a  Httle  snig- 
gering laugh.  "  Missis  goes  into  famous  pas- 
sions when  one  vexes  her ;  but  we  none  of  us 
doesn't  much  care.  You  see  it's  easier  for 
some  folks  to  turn  off  old  servants  than  get  new 
ones — at  least,  such  as  have  been  used  to  live 
respectable." 

Armand  made  no  remark,  but  followed  the 
servant  down  the  well-known  passages  which 
led  to  one  of  the  dining-room  doors. 

This  the  lad  threw  open,  and  saying  boldly, 
"  Here's  a  young  man  as  wants  to  speak  to 
master,"  closed  it  behind  him,  and  immediately 
disappeared. 

The  rustle  of  silk  as  of  some  one  hastily 
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leaving  the  room  by  an  opposite  door,  was 
heard.     Mr.  Marston  was  alone. 

He  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
facing  the  window,  with  the  dessert  and  wine 
before  him,  and  his  napkin  lying  across  his  knee, 
or  rather  clenched  in  his  hand,  as  if  some- 
thing had  vexed  him.  His  face  was  flushed, 
and  his  brow  ruffled.  As  the  opposite  door 
shut,  he  made  a  sudden  gesture,  as  if  to  fling 
the  napkin  after  the  retreating  petticoat,  but 
seemed  to  think  better  of  it ;  and  turning  round, 
asked  the  intruder,  in  no  very  harmonious  ac- 
cents, "  what  he  wanted  with  him  at  that 
time  of  day?"  adding  a  sort  of  grumbling 
imprecation  against  the  rascal  who  had  let 
him  in. 

"  Take  a  chair,  sir,  if  you  please,"  turning 
away  again  without  even  having  looked  at  the 
mtruder  ;  "  and  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness that  brings  you  here." 
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Armand  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  sat 
down  in  silence,  hesitating  how  best  to  announce 
himself  and  begin. 

It  was  plain  Mr.  Marston  did  not  recognise 
him.  Indeed,  he  was  looking  another  way — at 
the  door  opposite,  in  fact — and  was  evidently  so 
ruffled  and  vexed,  that  he  could,  just  at  that 
moment,  attend  to  nothing  else.  At  last,  turn- 
ing round  again  to  Armand,  who  had  taken  off 
his  hat  on  entering,  he  began — 

"  Well,  sir," then  starting  off  with  uncon- 
trollable astonishment — "  Heart  aHve  !  why,  it 
ain't  you  ?" 

Armand  could  hardly  conceal  a  smile. 

"  Too  true,  sir — it  is  I,  and  I  fear  as  an  un- 
forgiven  offender,  as  well  as  a  very  unwelcome 
visitor,  I  stand  before  you.  But  I  have 
thought  it  best,"  gathering  courage  at  Mr. 
Marston's  unfeigned  amazement,  "  to  come 
to  you  myself  upon  the  business  which 
brings    me   here,  rather   than  employ  a  third 
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person,  in  matters  with  which  no  one  but 
the  members  of  your  family  have  any  con- 
cern." 

"  Among  which  members — "  in  a  drawling, 
ironical  tone,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner — "  I 
have  now,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  honour  to 
number  Armand  Du  Chastel,  Esquire — pooh ! 
pooh  !  not  esquire — RA.— pooh  !  pooh  !  not 
R.A.— A.S.S.— pooh  !  pooh  !  not  A.S.S.— son 
and  heir  of  the  broken  philanthropical  Spital 
Fields  weaver,  who  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
set  the  trade  of  his  country  to  rights.  Even 
so — I  feel  gratified  in  the  honour  he  has  done 
me — a  poor  tradesman — by  stealing  away  my 
daughter  when  admitted  into  my  house  to  paint 
my  walls." 

"Mr.  Marston,"  said  Armand,  "would  it 
not  be  better,  more  worthy  of  yourself,  your 
daughter,  and  all  of  us,  to  avoid  recrimination  ? 
I    came   here    about   business    upon   which    I 
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thought  it  right  to  ask  some  explanation.  If 
we  cannot  meet  as  friends,  let  us,  at  least,  meet 
as  strangers." 

"  Business  !"  rather  hastily ;  "I  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  business  you  can  possibly 
pretend  to  have  with  me  ?" 

The  look  and  tone  did  not  escape  Armand's 
quick  eye. 

"  My  business  will  soon  be  explained,"  he 
said.  "  It  relates  to  a  letter  lately  received  by 
my  wife,  and  your  daughter,  which  it  is  my  im- 
pression must  have  been  written  under  a  mis- 
take." 

"  There  was  but  one  letter  that  I  know  of," 
cried  Mr.  Marston,  growing  amazingly  red, 
"  that  I  have  written,  or  ever  shall  write,  to  her. 
I  have  done  with  her  for  ever.  And  that 
letter,"  his  face  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
flamed with  anger  or  something  else,  "  I 
should  have  thought  would  have  been  a  settler. 
You  don't  mean  to  doubt — you  can't  have  the 
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impudence  to  doubt — the  fact  asserted  in  that 
letter,  I  suppose,  sir?" 

Half  rising  from  his  chair  with  a  fist  clenched, 
and  then  sitting  down  again,  as  if  he  had  thought 
better  of  it. 

"  I  conceived  it  possible  that  there  might  be 
some  misunderstanding." 

"  Misunderstanding ! — Nonsense !  The  letter 
was  plain  enough." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  me." 

"You! — Heyday! — You! — And  what  are 
you,  pray?" 

"  Her  husband  and  protector." 

He  was  so  proud  of  asserting  that  claim. 

"  Very  well — mighty  w^ell — protect  away — 
nobody  will  interfere  with  you.  As  for  me, 
I've  done  with  her — done  with  her  for  ever. 
She's  no  child  of  mine.  Ay,  ay,  protect  away. 
And  if  it's  not  impertinent,  what  do  you  mean 
to  protect  for  her  ?" 
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"  Her  rights,"  said  Armand,  steadily,  "  when 
I  have  ascertained  them." 

Mr.  Marston  looked  reheved. 

"  Mighty  well !  —  And  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  extreme  obligingness  to  let  me 
know  what  those  rights  are,  when  you  have 
ascertained  them.  It's  rather  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  an  affectionate  father  like 
me." 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Marston  knows  the  nature  of 
those  rights  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  Armand,  his 
suspicions  now  more  than  ever  strengthened, 
and  provoked,  and  offended  almost  beyond 
bearing. 

"  I  know  of  none in  existence,"  added 

Mr.  Marston,  after  a  m.oment's  hesitation. 

"  Evelyn  has  had  reason  to  believe  from 
the  late  Mr.  Frere  that  there  is,  or  was,  a 
settlement,  of  which  that  gentleman  was 
trustee." 

Mr.  Marston  turned  very  pale. 
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"  Frere  !  Frere  !  Frere  !  where's  Frere  ? 
who's  Frere  ?  Frere  !"  suddenly  recovering 
himself,  and  the  colour  returning  to  his  cheek ; 
"  what  a  fool  I  am.  —  Frere  !  wh}^,  Frere  's 
dead !" 

"  Yes  ;  he  died,  as  you  well  know,  before 
your  daughter  wrote  to  you." 

"  What  an  idiot !"  striking  his  forehead ; 
"  to  be  sure.  What  a  fool  I  am  1  Yes — yes, 
Frere's  dead,  sure  enough.  I  don't  know 
what  crotchets  he  might  latterly  have  got 
into  his  head.  He  \Vas  a  queer  fellow  at 
times,  was  Frere ;  lived  by  himself  till  he  did 
not  know  the  moon  from  a  green  cheese. 
Well,  sir,"  rising  from  his  chair,  "  if  this  is  all 
the  business  you  came  about,  I  bid  you  good 
evening." 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  suddenly  stop- 
ping, and  turning  towards  Armand  with  a  face 
distorted  with  a  rage  amounting  almost  to  ma- 
lignity— 
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"  Take  this  with  you : — 

"  I  have  not  cursed  her  yet.  I  have  not 
even     cursed     you.       But     this     understand 

If    ever    one    syllable    more   is    breathed 

upon  the  subject  of  this  visionary  settle- 
ment, which  I  swear  to  you,  by  everything 
most  sacred,  does  not  exist;  I  will  not 
only  discard  her  as  I  do — utterly  and  for 
ever — but  curse  her  I  will,  and  curse  you 
too ;  and  she  may  learn  how  it  goes  with 
those  who  have  a  father's  curse  lying  upon 
them. 

*' Not  a  word  more.      Not    a  syllable 

more,"  as  Armand  strove  to  speak.  "  Do 
as  you  list — do  your  worst — brand  me — in- 
sult me — disgrace  me  as  you  please  by  your 
assertions  and  your  suspicions.  I  tell  you," 
grinding  his  teeth,  "  the  settlement  does  not 
exist ;  and  if  you  want  it,  you  may  go  to  h — 11 
to  find  it." 
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And  he  left  the  room. 


It  was  as  he  said. 

No  settlement  was  to  be  traced  or  dis- 
covered ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
submit. 

But  the  attempt  to  obtain  justice  had  re- 
sulted, as  it  was  certain  to  do  if  unsuccessful, 
in  only  exciting  the  most  implacable  enmity 
on  the  part  of  the  father. 

A  fine  text  was  furnished  for  the  artful  and 
unprincipled  woman,  who  now  by  violence,  and 
now  by  wheedling,  was  fast  obtaining  absolute 
dominion  over  the  hard,  stern,  iron  character  of 
Mr.  Marston. 

Like  others  of  her  stamp,  suddenly  raised 
from  low  circumstances  to  almost  unbounded 
affluence,  she  was  perfectly  insatiable  in  her 
hunger  after  money.     Nothing  could  quench  it 
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in  her.  She  had  not  only  herself,  but  she 
had  children  to  look  out  for — Ready  plea — 
when  such  a  plea  is  wanted  to  serve  the 
mean  and  covetous,  whose  desires  are  without 
limit. 

The  children  of  the  quondam  kitchen-maid 
must  be  provided  for,  like  the  daughters  of 
princes.  The  larger  Mr.  Marston's  fortune,  the 
more  exorbitant  were  their  claims.  The  portion 
which  properly  belonged  to  Evelyn,  having  been 
at  all  events  her  mother's  fortune,  was  coveted 
with  a  more  especial  greediness  than  all  the 
rest,  because  it  was  more  of  an  acquisition,  less 
a  m.atter  of  course. 

The  offences  of  an  un  dutiful  child  were  placed 
in  their  just  light  by  this  votary  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  Mr.  Marston's  anger  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  it  did  not  require  exasperation.  It 
was  aggravated  by  that  rage  the  most  cruel 
of  all,  which  is  partly  grounded  on  fear  ; 
so  that   it  required  no  very    great  exercise    uf 

VOL.  IIL  L 
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this  bad  woman's  talents  in  that  way,  to  pro- 
duce a  family  breach,  which  of  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  human  society,  it  seems  the  most  im- 
possible to  heal. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

*'  Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine,  true  wife, 
Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine." 

Tennyson. 

Armand  returned  home,  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  ill-success  of  his  expedition. 

All  he  had  obtained  from  exertions  the  most 
repulsive  to  every  feeling  of  his  nature,  had 
been  to  render  the  breach  between  the  father 
and  daughter  irreparable,  and  thus  cut  off 
every  the  slenderest  hope,  that  in  some  form  or 
other  an  arrangement  might  have  been  entered 
into,  and  something  secured  to  her. 

L  2 
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It  was  plain  now,  that  she  had  not 
a  friend  to  look  to  in  the  world  but  him- 
self. 

He  came  home  saddened  and  dispirited — 
too  entirely  dispirited,  for  he  was  wearied 
body  and  mind ;  thorouglily  jaded  and  worn 
out ;  he  had  to  meet  her  with  evil  and  painful 
news  ;  and  find  her — how  ? 

It  was  their  first  separation  since  their  mar- 
riage. 

How  had  she  borne  solitude  under  these  new 
circumstances  ?  I  have  said  that  he  had  not 
confided  to  her  the  purpose  of  his  journey  ; 
he  had  felt  that  it  w^as  not  right  to  allow 
her  to  be  a  sort  of  party  in  the  intended  struggle 
with  her  father.  So  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  with  the  full  weight  of  anticipated 
ruin  and  deep  pecuniary  distress  upon  her — 
and  how  would  she  have  been  able  to  stand 
it? 

She  was  high-spirited,   disinterested,  and  ge- 
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nerous ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to  be  all  that, 
and  to  submit  to  the  carking  cares,  the  trifling 
exactions  of  frugality,  the  close,  calculating 
system  which  is  demanded  every  day  by 
penury. 

The  very  nobility  of  her  spirit  would  render 
all  these  sordid  occupations  more  difficult — nay, 
impossible. 

So  it  has  been  with  many  a  really  generous 
temper  when  tried  ;  but  he  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  hers. 

It  was  dark  when  he  alighted  from  the  coach. 
In  many  a  villa  and  many  a  cottage,  as  the 
horses  careered  gaily  along,  the  twinkling  lights 
were  one  by  one  kindling,  and  casting  the  cheer- 
ful gleam  around,  which  tells  of  happy  fire- 
sides at  home. 

He  stopped  the  coach,  and  got  down  at  a 
branching  of  the  road,  a  little  way  from  his  own 
house,  and  flinging  his  portmanteau  over  his 
shoulder,  walked  rather  slowly  home. 
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For  the  first  time  since  his  mariiage,  he  felt 
unwilling  to  come  home. 

He  loitered. 

Yet,  loitering  or  not,  he  soon  had  walked  over 
that  portion  of  the  road  which  remained,  and 
he  saw  his  own  garden  hedge,  and  then  his  own 
gate,  and  through  the  shrubs  of  his  garden  that 
light  which  had  ever  been  a  cynosure  to  him — 
the  light  gleaming  through  his  pretty  dining- 
room  window. 

He  thought  it  looked  less  bright  than  it  used 
to  do. 

He  undid  the  gate  quietly,  entered  the  house 
without  making  any  noise,  put  down  his  port- 
manteau, and  turning  the  lock  of  the  parlour 
door,  opened  it. 

There  she  sat — before  a  small  table  covered 
over  with  papers,  Hghted  by  one  small  candle, 
and  that  of  tallow. 

No  wonder  the  light  looked  dim. 

She  was  dressed   in  a    very   plain   morning 
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cotton  dress,  which  came  up  close  to  her  throat ; 
and  over  her  cheek,  flushed  and  discoloured  as 
the  complexion  is  by  long  and  strenuous  appli- 
cation to  business,  her  beautiful  hair  hung  in 
disorder. 

The  light  of  the  dip  candle  scarcely  illumi- 
nated the  table ;  the  corners  of  the  room,  small 
as  it  was,  were  dark.  She  did  not,  however, 
seem  either  to  perceive  or  care  for  this.  She 
had  her  head  bent  down,  and  was  busily 
writing. 

But  at  the  slight  noise  Armand  made  closing 
the  door,  she  started,  sprang  up,  uttered  a  shriek 
of  joy,  and  rushed  into  his  arms. 

He  might  be  travel-worn,  wan,  sad,  and  dusty 
— she,  with  flushed,  discoloured  face,  and  dress  and 
hair  all  in  disorder — but  never,  in  all  her  loveliness 
and  beauty — never  in  his  first  wildness  of  pas- 
sion, was  such  'dt\  embrace  exchanged  between 
them  as  this. 

The  embrace  was  such  as  Laodamia  would 
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have  given  to  Protesilaus;  and  almost  in  the 
words  of  Laodomia,  Evelyn  might  have  ex- 
claimed— 

"  You  are  returned — I  have  thee — here  thou  art !"  &c. 

"  You  are  con^e  back  ! — you  are  come  back  !" 
she  kept  repeating,  when  she  could  find  breath 
to  speak,  for  she  had  been  sobbing  dry  sobs — 
sobs  without  tears,  upon  his  bosom. 


When  the  first  effusions  were  over,  she 
took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  looked  up 
fondly  in  his  face 

"  How  tired  you  are,  dearest  Armand  !  What 
can  the  business  have  been  which  I  w^as  not  to 
know  ?  Something  painful — something  worry- 
ing ! — as  if  there  were  not  enough  to  worry  you 
without  that,  my  poor,  ill-used,  ruined  Ar- 
mand !" 
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He  did  not  speak — he  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  pressed 
her  to  his  breast ;  looking  down  upon  her  with 
a  love  which  it  is  given  to  the  eye  of  man  alone 
to  express. 

But  she  was  one  who  was  not  wont  to  exhaust 
good,  honest  feeling  in  long  scenes ;  she  began 
to  prattle  as  usual. 

"  See,  see  ! — I  have  begun.  So  busy — so 
busy !"  leading  him  to  the  table. 

"  Have  you,  my  own  ? — You  did  not  indulge 
in  any  great  superfluity  of  light,  it  seems,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"  So  Nelly  seemed  to  think  when  she  brought 
in  the  candle,  very  much  to  her  disgust.  But  I 
was  resolved  to  have  it,  and  it  does  perfectly. 
Dear,  dear  Armand,  we  shall  find  one  tallow 
candle  do  in  everything  else !  Don't — don't 
look  so" — for  his  face  was  working  strangely — 
"  you  must  not — you  must  not !  Ah,  my 
husband  ! — don't — pity  me  ! — I   am  the    hap- 
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piest  woman  in  the  universe,  come  what 
will !" 

He  could  hardly  stand  it.  He  felt  choking. 
He  was  forced  to  sit  down. 

She  said  no  more  at  that  time,  for  she  saw 
he  was  greatly  moved,  but  began  to  busy  herself 
with  clearing  away  the  papers  from  the  table, 
and  laying  them  in  a  certain  order  upon  the 
little  console. 

"  We  must  have  tea,"  she  said ;  and  went  out 
to  fetch  it  herself. 

He  saw  that,  during  his  short  absence,  a 
total  change  in  the  habits  of  his  partner  had 
been  effected ;  but  he  was  so  tired  and  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  say 
nothing,  but  to  sit  quietly  by  and  watch  her 
goings  and  comings. 

She  soon  appeared  with  the  tea-tray — and 
do  you  suppose  any  chocolatiere  ever  painted 
looked  more  charmingly  than  she  did,  with  her 
pretty  figure  and  Hght  step,  as  she  waited 
upon  her  husband  ? 
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She,  who  had  never,  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  life  at  Donnington,  done  one  single  thing 
for  herself ! 

The  tea-things  were  arranged.  She  left  the 
heavy  urn  to  be  carried  in  by  the  cook- maid, 
and  saying,  laughingly,  "  Oh,  I  had  forgot  1" 
returned  with  the  boot-jack.  Such  things  were 
indispensable  in  those  days. 

She  was  kneeHng  down  with  it — for  it  was 
usually  held  by  an  attendant  when  to  be 
used. 

But— 

"  No,  that  you  shall  not !"  he  cried,  starting 
up. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  and  laughed  again. 
"  As  you  will — There,  Nelly,  help  your  master. 
But,  indeed,  I  should  like  to  have  done  it  my- 
self." 

She  made  his  tea,  cut  his  bread  and  butter, 
which  she  insisted  upon  doing,  and  looked  so 
content    and    cheerful    whilst    she    was    thus 
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employed  for  bim — for,  in  truth,  she  was 
very  happy  —  that  she  might  have  been  to 
the  manner  born,  and  nev^r  known  anything 
else. 

Where  women  are  happy  in  their  hearts 
as  she  was,  outer  things  are  nothing  to 
them. 

After  the  little  meal  was  finished,  her  china 
cups  and  saucers  cleared  away,  and  the 
tallow  candle  duly  established  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  she  drew  a  low  chair  by  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  rest 
upon  the  sofa,  and  with  his  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  resting  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
looking  up  into  his  eyes,  with  those  deep,  bright 
stars  of  hers,  they  talked. 

"  So  my  child  is  not  sorry  to  have  her  poor 
fellow  back  again  ?"  he  began,  fondly. 

"  You  think  so  !"  with  a  glance,  and  such  a 
world  of  love  in  it.     Then — 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself — I  have  been  so  execs- 
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sively  busy  whilst  you  have  been  out.     I  have 
not  had  time  even   to  Wish  for  you.     Indeed, 
Anne  Duglas  and  I  were  rather  glad  you  were 
out  of  the  way,  truth  to  tell." 
"  Anne  Duglas !" 

"To  be  sure !  Do  you  think  it  possible  any 
great  crisis  could  take  place  in  your  and  my 
affairs,  and  Anne  Duglas  not  expect  to  be 
called  into  consultation?  I  sent  for  her  the 
moment  you  were  fairly  off." 
"  And  she  came  ?" 

"  Why,  Armand,  what  a  question  ?— as  if  it 
were  possible  the  dear  woman  could  do  anything 
but  come." 
"Well?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  got  her  safe  in,  and  had  put 
her  in  that  very  corner,  and  given  her  a  bit  of 
cake — you  know  httle  Anne  loves  a  bit  of  cake 
— it  will  be  the  last  bit  she'll  get  in  my  house 
for  one  while,  unless  I  make  it  myself,  I've  a 
notion.... I  sat  down  by  her,  grave  as  a  judge, 
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and  told  her  all  that  had  happened — every- 
thing— more  than  I  had  told  you  even,  Master 
Armand  ;  for  I  had  made  a  collection  of  all  my 
bills,  honestly,  dear  Armand.  You,  who  never 
have  biUs,  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be 
honest  about  one's  biUs.  To  put  them  all — 
all  in.  The  absurd  inclination  one  has  to  shulEe 
with  a  thing  so  absolute  and  positive  as  biUs ! 
It  is  quite  ludicrous.  But  I  made  myself  be 
sincere.  I  have  somewhere  heard  an  old  vulgar 
proverb — '  It  is  difficult  for  an  empty  bag 
to  stand  upright.'  I  feel  its  truth  already. 
But  this  was  my  first  resolution,  poor  as  I  was 
going  to  be,  to  stand  resolutely  upright — so  I 
vanquished  this  silly  temptation,  and  gave  in  all 
my  bills." 

"  There's  my  heroine." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me — one  may  be  great  in 
small  things,  you  know..." 

A  kiss  upon  the  hair  was  the  answer  to  that ; 
and  she  chattered  on. 
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"  The  first  thing  we  did,  was  to  make  a  list 
of  the  debts.  Oh,  my  darling  Arm  and  !  what 
a  category,  as  Fierville  would  say.  How  can 
one  be  so  stupidly  thoughtless  and  blind.  When 
all  the  bills  were  added  together — merciful  good- 
ness ! — why,  Armand,  they  amounted  to  four — 
five  times  as  much  as  I  could  have  been  certain, 
had  you,  or  any. one,  asked  me  their  amount, 
that  they  would  have  come  to.  It  made  my  very 
heart  stand  still — but  I  thought  of  my  neck- 
laces and  took  comfort.  But,  Armand,  when  we 
are  poor — among  other  luxuries,  the  first  laid 
down  shall  be  bills." 

"  My  wise  and  good  girl — " 

"  I  added  to  the  sum  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  borrowed  from  Mr.  Frere — and  never 
thought  to  tell  you  of — for  he  was  to  deduct  it 
from  my  money.  Now  you  will  have  to  pay  it, 
Armand." 

There  was  an  accent  of  sadness  in  saying 
this. 
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"  I  know  of  it,"  said  the  husband.  "  To  have 
to  do  this  little  thing  for  you,  is  very  dear  to 
me,  Evelyn." 

I  pass  over  the  sweet  little  caresses  of  affec- 
tion exchanged  here,  and  at  various  pauses  of 
the  discourse.  A  wretched  bachelor,  such  as  I 
am,  has  been  generous  enough  in  describing  as 
much  as  I  have  done. 

I  feel  very  often,  whilst  writing  the  present 
portion  of  this,  my  veracious  history,  inclined, 
like  the  fiend  in  Paradise  Lost,  to  grin  a  horri- 
ble, ghastly  smile,  at  this  peep  into  Eden. 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  Anne 
Duglas  and  herself,  after  making  a  second  in- 
ventory of  Evelyn's  jewels,  and  the  little  valu- 
ables possessed  in  the  way  of  plate,  had  endea- 
voured to  arrive  at  a  rough  guess  as  to  what 
the  sale  of  these  things  might  be  expected  to 
realize. 

"  We  made  a  horrible  mistake  here,"  she 
went   on ;     "I   put  the    trinkets    at  about   one 
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third  less  than  the  price  I  know  they  had  cost 
my  father.  He  was  fond  of  letting  me  know 
the  price  of  a  thing  when  he  made  me  a  present, 
poor  man  !  At  this  calculation  there  was  enough 
to  pay  all  we  owed,  and  a  little  trifle  over  to 
begin  the  world  afresh  with.  So  we  both  went 
to  bed  very  happy — and  I  dreamed  I  was 
sitting  by  you  in  your  painting  room,  and 
you  were  painting  the  dragon  of  Wantley,  with 
such  dreadful  truth  of  representation,  that  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  devoured,  and 
screamed  Hke  ten  maids  of  More  Hall,  and 
awoke." 

Armand  shook  his  head  at  the  trinket  cal- 
culation, and  smiled  at  the  termination  of  the 
speech,  but  wanted  to  hear  more, 

**  You  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  1  per- 
ceive," she  said,  slyly,  "  to  inquire  after  the 
result  of  the  expectation  grounded  on  the 
trinkets.  Too  delicate  to  ask  what  they 
brought,  after    such  a    painful  and  exquisitely 

VOL.  in.  M 
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painful  circumstance,  eh  ! — as  the  valuation  of 
my  trinkets  for  sale  !  Oh,  for  shame,  Armand  ! 
Can  you  really  think  me  such  a  fool  ?  As  if 
I  cared — all  I  wanted  was  money- — all  I  was 
greedy  after  was  money- — greedy  as  Harpagon, 
stingy  as  Elwes.  Money  ! — Money  ! — Money  ! 
— but  the  nasty,  deceptive  things — they  brought 
hardly  any  money." 

He  shook  his  head  again,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  I  thought  so.' 

"If  I  had  been  a  fine  rich  lady,  wanting 
to  exchange  my  trinkets  for  something  finer 
and  still  more  superfluous — oh,  they  gave  me 
to  understand  they  would  have  allowed  me  a 
good  portion  of  the  original  price  upon  them ; 
but  when  I  wanted  good,  blessed,  honest  money, 
in  return, — '  your  servant,  ma'am — really  the 
fashion  was  so  much  in  these  things — the  in- 
trinsic value  so  little  in  comparison  of  the  taste 
and  fancy — modes  changed  so — they  would  be 
happy  to  make  as  liberal  an  offer  as  possible — 
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but  really  '  —  and  so — and  so —  I  thought  of 
Aladdin  selling  his  diamonds  to  the  Jew  ! " 

"  You  did  not  go  yourself  about  this  busi- 
ness— you  did  not  expose  yourself — " 

"  Easy — easy — No,  Anne  Duglas  went  for 
me,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  these 
things.  But  it  would  not  do.  Oh,  this  same 
getting  of  money  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 

*  This  world  is  the  best  that  we  live  in, 
To  lend  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  him; 
But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own,    . 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.' 

And  so,  to  make  a  long  dismal  tale  short,  the 
utmost  we  could  expect  for  these  baubles 
w^ould  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  one  half  of  the 
debts.  So  what  was  to  be  done  then  ?  Anne 
Duglas  is  an  incomparable  woman.  She  is  as 
bold  as  the  lion  in  the  Midsummer's  Dream,  yet 
roars  like  any  sucking  dove. 

"  It  was  a  perfect  pattern,  the  gentle  way  in 
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which  the  dear  little  woman  set  about  demolish- 
ing all  my  hopes,  defences,  delusions,  self-flat- 
teries, and  telling  me  in  plain  English,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  immediately  give 
over  spending  money,  when  there  was  no  money 
to  spend... That  the  servants  must  be  discharged, 
this  house  immediately  let — that  your  father  and 
mother  and  I  must  be  content  to  live  under 
one  roof,  and  make  one  household,  and  that  all 
my  shawls,  laces,  dresses,  and  fineries  of  every 
vSaleable  description,  must  go,  and  I  wear  filthy 
dowlas  for  the  rest  of  my  mortal  life — The  filthy 
dowlas  was  the  sorest  cut  of  all — but  Anne 
Duglas  is  without  mercy." 


So,  in  fact,  it  was. 

Everything  saleable  must  go  to  pay  their 
most  urgent  debts.  As  for  the  furniture  of  their 
house^  Anne  Duglas,  after  having  consulted  the 
best  authorities  upon  the   subject,  had  advised 
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that  it  should  be  retained.  They  had  a  lease  for 
some  time  of  this  pretty  villa,  at  a  high  rent ; 
and  the  best  chance  of  disposing  of  it  was  to 
let  it  furnished.  The  rent  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  they  should  thus  obtain  for  it 
vs^ould  be  a  sort  of  little  income — something, 
though  trifling,  to  depend  upon,  beside  the  un- 
certain gains  of  Armand's  pencil. 

Though  she  had  not  made  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  it — nor  ever  would  confess  it — the 
sacrifice  most  hard  for  Evelyn — indeed  the  only 
one  she  very  much  cared  about — was  that  of 
going  to  live  with  Du  Chastel's  father  and 
mother  in  one  family. 

The  very  force  and  liveliness  of  her  temper, 
made  the  sort  of  domestic  fetters  which  are 
almost  inevitably  the  consequence  of  living  in 
another  person's  house,  most  particularly  offen- 
sive to  her.  Even  if,  as  Anne  Duglas  pro- 
posed, she  should  be  considered  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  the  regulator  of  its  domestic 
economy — a  part  for  which  Madame  Du  Chas- 
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tel's  state  of  health  rendered  her  perfectly  un- 
fit— this  would  not  mend  the  matter  much. 
Evelyn  loved  and  honoured  Du  Chastel  himself, 
and  found  that  near  acquaintance  did  nothing 
to  diminish  the  enthusiastic  esteem  with  which 
his  history,  as  related  by  his  son,  had  inspired 
her.  He  was  one  indeed  well  calculated  to 
stand  the  searching  touchstone  of  famihar  in- 
tercourse ;  but  she  had  been  disappointed  in 
Madame. 

She  felt  it  very  disagreeable  to  find  the  noble 
religious  martyr  of   her  exalted  fancy   sinking 
into  a  sickly,  low-spirited,  nervous,  rather  un- 
reasonable, and  rather  selfish  woman  ;   and  it 
did  not  mend  the   matter  that  Evelyn  was  al- 
ways quarrelling  with  herself  because  she  could 
not  help  seeing  this,  and  not  liking  it  much. 
She  would   have  wished  to  have  been  able  to 
worship,  as  Du  Chastel  himself  set  the  example 
of  doing,   these  shattered  remains   of    a  great 
sacrifice  for  conscience  sake. 

She  almost  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  the 
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daily  task  of  always  struggling,  and  always 
failing ;  ever  striving  to  be  considerate  and 
amiable,  and  ever  quarrelling  with  herself; 
for  the  fallings-short  she  too  well  knew  there 
inevitably  must  be.  What  duty  can  walk  its 
daily  round  and  feel  no  pause,  and  know  no 
void  without  the  impulsion  of  love  ? 

The  love  of  God  will  be  sufficient  where  the 
love  of  man  happens  not  to  be  ;  but  ah  !  had 
she  attained  to  that  perfection  yet  ? 

Far  from  it,  said  her  conscious,  honest 
heart. 

But  one  step  she  had  attained — that  of 
cheerful  acquiescence.  She  had  learned  of 
Anne  Duglas  to  look  upon  life  as  a  calling,  and 
a  task  ;  and  in  a  bright  and  hopeful  spirit  to  do 
her  best.  If  all  could  not  be  done  as  it  ought, 
much  might  be  done  pretty  well.  And  more- 
over, she  found  that  as  soon  as  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  all  thought  of  self  behind 
her,  and  accepting  the  sacrifice  which  prudence 
demanded,  she  was  at  once  lightened  from  the 
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irritation  of  her  burden.  A  brave  new  heart 
for  labour  and  endurance  seemed  to  rise  within 
her,  and  vivify  her  whole  being. 

And  so  there  was  an  end  of  that.  And 
Evelyn  started  upon  her  new  career. 

The  family  returned  to  that  dwelling  in  the 
row  at  Islington,  which  Evelyn  next  to  abhorred. 
She  made  a  little  attempt  to  find  something  in 
the  house  way  less  particularly,  disagreeable  to 
her  than  this  spot ;  but,  as  often  happens,  the 
matter  seemed  decided  for  her ;  circumstances 
worked  together  so,  that  nothing  else  could  be 
found  equally  eligible  as  regarded  price,  the 
quiet  and  fresh  air  necessary  to  Madame,  and 
other  circumstances  of  situation — cheap  markets 
being  one — not  to  be  neglected.  The  cards  of 
life  are  thus  most  often  put  into  our  hands. 
She  felt  it  so  at  least  in  this  instance ;  and 
having  done  her  best  in  vain  to  avoid  what  was 
disagreeable,  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
began  her  life  of  cheerful  activity,  by  casting 
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about  her  to  make  things  as  comfortable  as 
could  be. 

The  imagination  is  a  most  elastic  faculty. 
She,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
splendid  treasures  of  the  conservatory  and  hot- 
houses of  Donnington,  smiled  at  herself  to  see 
the  pleasure  she  could  take  in  a  pot  of  crimson 
double  daisies,  or  sweet  violets,  which  Armand 
would  bring  home  in  his  hand. 

Her  tiny  bed-room,  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  few  shillings,  she  made  quite  a  sweet  little 
place,  even  in  dull  and  dingy  Islington.  Cheap 
muslin  and  coloured  calico  were  substituted  for 
silks,  and  fringes,  and  laces  ;  common  white 
earthen-ware  for  painted  china ;  rush-bottom 
cherry  chairs  for  gilded  cabrioles ;  a  mite  of  a 
dressing-glass  there  was  in  place  of  the  elabo- 
rate toilette  set  out  with  every  imaginable  rich 
and  elegant  superfluity  which  taste  or  fancy 
could  devise ;  a  little  muslin-covered  table, 
a  pincushion,  and  one  or  two  keepsake  trifles 
from    Armand.      Upon     the    chimney  -  piece, 
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however,  there  were  a  few  rare  bits  of  old 
French  china,  which  Anne  Duglas  had  insisted 
upon  putting  there  ;  and  over  it,  Du  Chastel, 
the  father,  with  his  own  hands,  had  hung  the 
only  picture  left  in  his  possession,  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  of  this  history,  as  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  Jarnac. 

This  room  was  her  sanctuary,  her  own  abode, 
her  home.  It  was  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
They  were  all  so  sorry  she  should  have  to  go 
up  so  many  steep  stairs ;  but  she  liked  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  convinced  them  she  pre- 
ferred this  upper  story. 

She  found  her  new  task  very  difficult  at  first ; 
the  great  difficulty  being  the  old,  the  universal 
one,  that  of  subduing  herself.  Her  temper 
was  high,  and  various  things,  small  in  them- 
selves, offended  her  taste  and  irritated  her 
temper  beyond  measure,  far  beyond  reason,  or 
what  the  occasion  justified,  as  she  was  ever  ready 
to  confess.  But  alas !  Madame  Du  Chastel's  state 
of  health  and   spirits  was  such,    as    to    make 
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constant  demands  upon  the  patience,  indulgence, 
and  consideration  of  those  around  her.  And 
Evelyn,  who  had  hardly  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  day's  serious  illness  in  her  life,  except 
upon  one  memorahle  occasion,  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  due  allowances  for  her. 

But  the  most  difficult  times  of  all  were,  when 
she  thought  Madame  tiresome  and  exacting  with 
her  husband.  Then  Evelyn  lost  all  patience  ; 
her  colour  would  rise,  and  her  very  finger-ends 
tingle  with  the  desire  to  interfere ;  the  very  last 
thing  that  Du  Chastel,  ever  just,  compassionate, 
and  candid  to  the  exactions  of  infirmity  and 
low  spirits,  would  have  desired. 

Yet  quite  aware  of  what  she  was  feeling,  he 
could  not  help  loving  her  still  the  more  for  her 
impetuous  quixotism  in  his  behalf;  and  smiled 
fondly  at  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  efforts 
she  made  to  control  herself. 

Every  day  she  became  dearer  to  him.  She  was 
the  delight  of  his  life,  and  the  light  of  his  eyes. 
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There  was  so  much  warmth  and  truth  about 
her,  that  her  very  faults  seemed  endearing. 

The  consciousness  of  this  partiality  was  very 
sweet  to  Evelyn ;  and  when  she  read  in  her 
husband's  eyes  the  pride  and  satisfaction  it 
afforded  him,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world,  and  was  nerved  and 
stimulated  for  fresh  exertions. 

This  encouragement  was  not  more  than  was 
wanting  to  be  opposed  to  the  antipathetic  feel- 
ing she  excited  in  Madame  Du  Chastel.  It 
must  not  be  called  either  ill-will  or  enmity ;  for 
the  suffering  woman  was  far  too  sincere  a 
christian  to  have  indulged  such  feelings.  Anti- 
pathetic expresses  the  meaning  alone.  There 
was  a  total  absence  of  sympathy  between  them. 
They  could  not  understand,  and  consequently 
it  was  impossible  they  should  do  justice  to 
each  other.  The  frankness,  vigour,  warmth, 
and  freedom  of  Evelyn's  character,  was  op- 
pressive, almost  terrifying,  to  the  helpless,  hesi- 
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tating  invalid;  her  scrupulous  conscience,  and 
rigid  principles,  were  all  in  alarm. 

A  little  of  the  mother's  and  the  wife's 
jealousy  too,  perhaps  mingled,  though  unknown 
to  herself,  in  these  feelings.  It  is  so  difficult 
for  an  infirm,  sickly  creature  to  resist  such 
ideas,  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  health,  joyous 
spirits,  and  a  power  of  existing  affection  almost 
unequalled. 

But  Evelyn  persevered  in  the  blessed  endea- 
vours to  do  well. 

Many  were  her  backslidings,  and  many  her 
faults;  for  daily  habits,  such  as  her  present 
situation  required,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
are  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

But  one  thing  she  had  learned  from  those 
who  surrounded  her ;  and  that  was  genuine,  un- 
affected piety.  The  daily  piety  which  comes 
not  by  fits  and  starts,  and  at  appointed  periods, 
but  is  the  ministering  life  and  light  of  every  hour. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  with  those  she  so 
loved  and    honoured,  and  they   so   deeply  im- 
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bued  with  this  spirit,  without  insensibly  im- 
bibing it ;  and  like  the  growth  of  a  tender 
plant  beneath  the  dews  of  Heaven,  a  new  state 
of  being  had  gradually  grown  and  strengthened 
in  her  heart. 

To  vague,  careless,  inconsistencies  of  thoughts 
and  habits  as  regarded  this  the  most  seriously- 
important  of  all  subjects,  the  only  real  life  of 
every  human  being's  life,  habits  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  gradually  succeed. 

A  serious  impression  of  the  grave  reality  of 
these  things  had  been  followed  by  its  precious 
fruits.  Faithful  dependence  upon  One  whose 
kingdom  was  in  the  heart,  and  whose  power 
and  goodness  filling  the  wide  vessel  of  the 
universe,  surrounded  her  upon  every  side ;  and 
with  it  came  a  most  sincere,  honest,  single-hearted 
endeavour  to  love  and  serve  Him  as  she  ought 
to  do. 

This  it  was  that  made  one  so  hasty,  patient ; 
one  so  impetuous,  reflecting;  one  so  high- 
spirited,  gentle ;  one  so  unstable,  persevering. 
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I  enlarge  upon  this  naatter  I  fear  to  te- 
diousness  in  a  work  of  this  description ;  but  it 
is  because  I  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the 
proof  afforded  of  the  vital  power  of  religion  by 
its  effect  upon  the  character  before  us. 

But  in  the  description  of  the  influences 
working  so  beneficially  upon  her,  we  must  not 
forget  that  sweetest  manna,  which  has  been 
provided  by  the  All-merciful  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  daily  life — the  tender,  mutual  love  of 
wife  and  husband.  A  love,  w^hich  in  her  case 
seemed  for  ever  to  have  reached  the  utmost 
possible  limit,  yet  which,  expansive  as  the 
boundless  horizon,  seemed  always  to  expand. 

The  attachment  of  a  man  gifted  like  Ar- 
mand  Du  Chastel,  is  a  rich  possession  to  any 
woman  ;  every  day  calling  forth  new  treasures 
from  the  inexhaustible  repositories  of  a  heart 
and  mind  like  his. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  love  largely. 
"  Glasses,"  as  Johnson  well  said,  "  are  of  dif- 
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ferent  dimensions," — all  may  be  equally  filled 
— but  what  a  difference  in  their  fuUness. 

Moreover,  in  this  fight  of  life,  thus  begun  with 
all  its  struggles  and  all  its  joys,  Evelyn  found 
the  greatest  support  and  assistance  from  the 
womanly,  gentle  wisdom  of  Anne  Duglas. 

For  the  success  with  which  she  combated 
perverse  and  evil  habits,  and  above  all  for 
her  clear  insight  into  things,  she  was  greatly 
indebted  to  this  sterling  friend. 

Those  deserve  a  friend,  who  can  discern  a 
friend. 

The  sort  of  instinctive  inclination  which 
had  from  the  first  attracted  Evelyn  to  this 
valuable,  but  most  unpretending  merit,  had 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence. L'humhle  violette — x\nne  Duglas  might 
well  be  called.  But  the  strength  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  clearness  of  her  intellect,  in  fact 
rendered  her  a  very  remarkable  person. 

The  justesse,  as  the  French  would  say,  of 
her  mind,  was    one  of   its  leading  and   most 
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precious  qualities  —  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a 
union  of  good  qualities  —  it  is  rare  as  it  is 
valuable  —  but  perhaps  none  exercise  so  im- 
portant an  influence  upon  the  peace  and  good 
conduct  of  life. 

In  all  her  petty  trials,  difficulties,  mistakes 
and  faults,  Evelyn  found  a  sure  refuge  with 
this  temperate  and  just  adviser  and  judge ; 
and  the  rapid  improvement  of  her  character, 
must  be  greatly  attributed  to  this  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance.  The  actuating  principles 
came  from  higher  sources,  but  the  useful 
direction  of  these  powers  was  in  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
friend. 

I  remember  hearing  one  thing  Anne  Duglas 
said,  when  Evelyn  was  complaining  of  the 
impossibility  of  Hving  up  to  her  own  idea  of 
duty. 

She  told  her  that  she  lived  too  much  in 
generals,   and  forgot  the  day   of  small  things* 

VOL.   in.  N 
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She  bade  her  remember  what  the  Divine 
Master  himself  had  said,  "  That  he  who  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  will  be  faithful  in 
that  which  is  much."  That  she  who,  without 
a  weak  microscopic  scrupulosity,  accustoms  her- 
self to  gather  up  the  crumbs  and  fragments  of 
opportunity  and  time,  will  alone  find  that  sht 
faithfully  discharges  her  Lord's  task. 

"Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves ;  is  as  true  of  your 
duties,  as  you  are  beginning  to  find  it  of  your 
expenses,  dear  girl." 

But  enough  of  this. 


It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn  that  a 
new  and  sweetest  tie,  if  any  such  could  have 
been  wanting,  was  added  to  crown  the  happiness 
of  the  young  husband  and  wife. 

A  little  child  was  born  to  them. 

Little  children  are    born  by  thousands  and 
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thousands  every  day.     This  is  no  great   event 
worth  recording,  surely. 

Yes,  little  children  are  born  every  day,  and 
yet  every  little  child  comes  like  a  miracle  to 
every  separate  hearth — comes  with  its  mission 
a  stranger  angel,  a  mystery,  and  a  wonder,  and 
a  bud  of  blessing  ! 

So  to  the  monarch — so  to  the  poor  labourer 
— so  to  the  gipsy  on  the  heath.  I  take  the 
monarch  upon  faith ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  any  one  who  has  visited  the  new-born 
baby  in  a  cottage,  or  seen  a  beggar  woman 
playing  with  her  child  under  a  hedge,  for  the 
truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion. 

The  sunshine  and  brightness,  the  sort  of  day- 
spring  which  entered  that  small  house  at  Is- 
lington, when  the  voice  of  Evelyn's  new-born 
babe  was  first  heard  in  it,  I  am  not  going  to 
describe ;  nor  the  intense  sweetness  of  that 
moment,  when  the  delighted  mother  placed  lier 
infant  in  her  husband's  arms. 

N  2 
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They  were  very,  very  happy,  poor  young  things, 
so  far  as  home  affection  went — bliss,  the  most 
pure,  was  poured  into  their  cup  of  life. 

Alas !  bitter  waves  upon  the  outer  side  were 
rising — rising. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  *  God  wills  but  ill,'  the  doubter  said, 
'  Lo,  time  doth  evil  only  bear ; 
Give  me  a  sign  His  love  to  prove. 
His  vaunted  goodness  to  declare  ! '  " 

W,  C.  Bennett, 

The  winter  was  a  difficult  one. 

The  weather  very  severe ;  the  cold  excessive  ; 
provisions  and  fuel  enormously  dear. 

It  was  much  such  a  winter  as  that  with  which 
this  story  opened,  when  the  distress  among  the 
Spital  Fields  weavers  had  been  so  great.  The 
family  of  Du  Chastel  had  passed  an  anxious, 
struggling,  self-denying  time   then — agonising, 
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for  the  sufferings  of  others — they  had  now  to 
experience  what  a  different  thing,  after  all,  want 
is,  when  it  comes  to  a  man's  own  hearth. 

They  were  very  often  hardly  pressed  to  find 
money  to  provide  for  the  daily  need. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Armand  laboured 
most  indefatigably  at  his  profession — but  ah  ! 
the  vague,  uncertain,  nature  of  that  profession, 
when  a  man  has  to  maintain  a  family  by  it.  It 
is  like  the  endeavour  to  raise  a  sohd  edifice  upon 
a  shadow  —  reality  upon  a  dream  !  To  satisfy 
the  most  urgent,  the  most  pressing  of  needs,  by 
a  rainbow. 

It  requires  a  certain  noble  magnanimity,  in 
the  conception  of  that  word  duty,  for  a  man  to 
elevate  to  their  true  dignity  these  miserable  ne- 
cessities of  life.  A  high  heart  will  do  it,  and 
will  give  interest  and  lustre  to  every  call  of 
right ;  but  it  is  difficult.  And  what  adds  to 
the  difficulty  is,  the  sort  of  nervous    uncertainty, 
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which  in  employments  of  the  nature  I  am 
speaking  of,  surrounds  the  result  of  every 
man's  labour.  Those  whose  fame  is  established, 
and  their  self-confidence  as  firm  as  it  is  well 
grounded,  and  these  are  few,  may  perhaps  be  an 
exception — but  I  doubt  it. 

But  to  a  young  man  in  Armand's  circum- 
stances, unsupported  even  by  the  aids  which  a 
regular  professional  education  and  standing  pro- 
fessional connections  secure  —  the  vague  na- 
ture of  his  hopes — the  impossibility  of  estimating 
the  result  of  his  efforts  by  any  fixed  standard — 
the  doubts — hesitations,  that  attend  every  step 
of  anxious  progress  ;  the  brief  flashes  of  sa- 
tisfaction, alternating  with  self-distrust ;  the 
deep  depression  of  exhausted  spirits  ;  the  ca- 
priciotis  nature  of  powers  that  will  not  be 
compelled;  the  hard  severity  of  criticism  that 
looks  only  for  faults;  the  various  discourage- 
ments, and  the  impossibility  by  any  industry,  by 
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any  toil,  thought,  or  labour,  to  do  better  than 
what  is  done  ! — Oh  !  this  is  hard,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  ;  but  what  does  the 
struggle  become,  when  a  man  is  dependent  upon 
this  for  his  bread,  upon  this  fine,  fanciful,  change- 
ful thing  ? — for  common  solid  bread — for  bread 
and  meat,  and  coal  and  candle,  not  onlyfor  himself, 
but  for  those  he  loves  better  than  his  own  soul  ? 

Armand  was  pecuharly  circumstanced  as  we 
have  said,  as  regarded  his  profession,  and  the 
difficulties  of  making  way,  great  to  all,  to  him 
were  gigantic. 

He  had  lost  the  first  patron,  whom  a  signal 
good  fortune,  which  rarely  happens  twice  in  a 
man's  life,  had  thrown  in  his  way. 

For  the  short  time  whilst  he  believed  himself 
to  be  independent,  he  had  neglected  all  those 
minor  branches  of  art  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  what  was  the  passionate 
ambition  of  his  soul,  the  cultivation  of  that 
higher  art  in  which  he  beUeved  himself  calcu- 
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lated  to  succeed,  when  once  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties with  which  his  defective  education  had 
surrounded  him,  should  be  overcome.  He  had 
time,  as  he  thought,  before  him ;  and  to  this 
object  he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  nature. 

Several  commissions  of  an  inferior  description 
had  been  offered  to  him  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, by  the  various  dealers  and  tradesmen  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected ;  but  he  had 
refused  them  without  exception,  and  had  given 
his  quondam  employers  to  understand  that 
henceforward  his  time  would  be  devoted  to 
higher  objects. 

He  had  done  this,  you  may  be  sure,  without 
the  slightest  arrogance  in  thought  or  manner ; 
yet  he  was  called  arrogant,  and  people  were 
offended.  The  report  of  his  good  fortune  in 
having  married  an  heiress  had  got  about,  and 
envy  was  mingled  with  ill-nature,  and  every 
dealer    or  tradesman,     whose  commissions  he 
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refused,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  feel 
angry. 

Unfortunately,  these  angry  people  were  among 
the  most  topping  and  influential  persons  of  their 
caste  in  town,  so  that  his  very  pre-eminence  was 
against  Armand,  by  increasing  the  number  and 
importance  of  those  he  thus  most  innocently 
and  unwittingly  made  his  enemies. 

He,  however,  thought  little  about  it — never 
perceived  it,  in  fact.  He  was  engrossed  with 
his  happiness  and  his  art ;  and  it  was  not  till 
his  reverses  began,  and  till  after  a  few  months 
of  liberty  and  independence,  he  found  himself 
once  more  compelled  to  put  on  the  harness ; 
that  he  perceived  how  much  of  that  sort  of 
regular  but  inferior  business  which  he  had 
looked  to  formerly  for  his  support,  had  been 
lost. 

These  things  were,  what  men  of  very  inferior 
talent  to  himself  could  do  almost  as  well.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  any  common  artist  could 
easily  rival  the  exquisite  variety  of  lovely  fancies 
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displayed  upon  the  walls  of  Donnington  Abbey  ; 
but  commissions  such  as  that  were  exceptional 
things ;  the  ordinary  business  was  for  the  most 
part  easy  enough,  and  the  employers  not  of  a 
sort  to  exercise  any  nice  discrimination  between 
the  execution  of  one  artist  or  another. 

Therefore,  when  Armand,  with  a  wife  and 
child,  came  to  have  to  labour  once  more  with 
his  pencil  for  his  subsistence,  he  found,  with  the 
increasing  call,  a  very  much  diminished  facility 
in  answering  it. 

Added  to  this,  he  was  not  of  a  strong 
constitution. 

The  excitement  which  a  man  with  sensibility 
so  excessive  as  his  had  during  the  last  several 
months  gone  through,  could  not  but  tell  on  a 
frame  so  finely  and  delicately  constructed. 
During  the  few  months  of  entire  happiness  he 
had  enjoyed  immediately  after  his  marriage,  he 
had  been  gaining  every  day  fresh  accessions 
of  vigour   both    of   body    and   mind ;  but  the 
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reverses  that  had  too  soon  followed,  had  undone 
much  of  this. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  Armand  Du  Chastel 
was  a  prey  to  none  of  those  irritating,  pro- 
voking feelings  which  attend  upon  the  money 
disappointments  of  a  covetous  man ;  but  he 
was  far-seeing,  and  imaginative,  and  his  mind, 
more  vividly,  perhaps,  than  that  of  another, 
painted  both  the  advantages  of  easy  circum- 
stances and  the  horrors  of  penury.  His  nar- 
row means  scarcely  merited  the  name  of  penury 
so  long  as  he  was  single ;  but  now  the  idea 
of  his  embarrassments  would  make  him  tremble. 

He  was  necessarily  very  much  alone,  and  his 
employment  one  which  exhausts  the  spirits  and 
inclines  to  melancholy  and  faint-heartedness, 
whilst  it  unfortunately  affords  plenty  of  time 
— I  will  not  say  for  the  indulgence  of,  for  there 
was  no  such  indulgence  here,  but  for  the  attacks 
to  be  repeated.  Then  he  no  longer  lodged  at 
his  workshop.  Tliere  was  a  fatiguing  walk 
to    be    taken   morning    and     evening ;    there 
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was  no  cheerful,  loving  wife  hard  by  to  step  in 
between  the  intervals  of  labour,  and  brighten 
up  the  many  hours  of  anxious  exertion. 
Added  to  this,  there  were  long  fasts,  injuriously 
long.  Evelyn,  when  aware  of  this  evil,  had 
provided  a  sandwich  box,  which  was  com- 
pletely filled  every  morning,  whoever  else 
was  served   or  not.       She  had    herself  visited 

his   lodgings  in  C Street,  and  deposited 

half-a-dozen  of  the  best  wine  she  could  pro- 
cure in  a  little  cupboard,  with  glasses,  &c., 
and  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  take  some 
every  day — but  to  what  avail  ? 

She  was  not  there  to  press  the  little  meal 
upon  his  failing  appetite;  she  was  not  there 
with  kind  importunity  to  force  the  glass  of  wine 
upon  him. 

He  did  not  care  for  food — he  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  At  last,  to  his 
other  anxieties,  was  added  that  most  horrible 
of  all  in  his  case — the  fear  that  his  own  health 
was  giving  way. 
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It  was  not  till  the  second  winter  was  half  over, 
however,  that  Arrnand  had  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  anxieties  here  described.  The  little  money 
which  after  everything  had  been  sold  had  re- 
mained, the  rent  of  the  house,  and  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being,  in  matters  of  dress, 
and  various  other  things,  amply  provided,  had 
prevented  much  pressure  for  some  time;  and 
while  pressure  was  not  urgent,  hope  was  ready 
to  flatter  him  with  the  expectation  that  pro- 
fessional matters  would  mend  before  real  neces- 
sity could  arrive. 

But  this,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case ;  and  as  the  winter  advanced,  things 
began  to  look  very  serious. 

Now  Evelyn  had  need  for  all  her  courage. 
She  found — what  most  women  will  find — that 
when  the  difficulties  and  sorrows  of  life  begin, 
they  must  not  expect  to  receive  support  from 
the  being,  a  mortal  like  themselves,  from  whom, 
in  the  fond  fool's  paradise  of  love,  they  fancied 
an  almost   Godlike    power    was  indwelling  — 
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to  protect  and  shield  from  every  danger  and 
sorrow.  They  will  discover,  that  as  they  fly  to 
him  for  comfort,  so  will  he  come  to  them. 
That  this  god,  this  proud,  strong,  manly  being — 
is  a  feeble  child  of  clay,  with  trembling  nerves, 
failing  spirits,  uncertain  views,  delusive  hopes, 
and  anxious  fears ;  that  he  has  to  be  soothed, 
and  strengthened,  and  calmed,  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  that  other  heart,  whose  strength 
is  in  its  love.  Love  of  the  faithful  wife,  or 
young  mother,  w^hich  is  bolder  than  the  lion, 
and  deeper  than  the  grave. 

She  used  to  walk  up  and  down  that  causeway 
in  front  of  the  long  dull  row  of  houses,  with 
their  monotonous  little  slips  of  gardens  and 
blanched,  leafless  trees,  carrying  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  warmly  covered  up,  and  pressed  closely 
to  her  heart.  There  was  no  one  else  to  eive 
it  air. 

Every  servant  that  could  possibly  be  spared 
had  been  discharged,  and  the  young  woman 
who  officiated  as  nurse- maid  had  rooms  to  clean 
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and  sundry  other  things  to  do,  so  that  she  had 
no  time  for  exercise. 

There  was  something  soothing  in  these 
monotonous  walks,  with  the  little  breathing 
being  softly  slumbering  on  her  bosom,  which 
disposed  and  gave  her  opportunity  for  quiet 
thought  and  reflection.  Much  did  her  ever- 
active  mind  speculate  upon  the  world,  the 
circumstances  and  relations  of  mankind,  and 
upon  the  object  of  that  great  lesson  which  her 
own  experience  taught  her  to  believe  it  was  the 
purpose  of  this  life  to  teach. 

Her  own  history,  brief  as  it  had  been,  was 
full  of  moral  incident.  The  changes  in  her  out- 
w^ard  circumstances  had  been  very  great,  but 
those  in  the  inner  life  were  far,  far  greater. 

Every  hope,  view,  purpose — every  joy  and 
every  sorrow,  was  altogether  difierent. 

It  is  rare,  that  so  complete  an  alteration  in 
the  course  of  life  happens  to  any  one ;  for  few 
pass  so  many  years  as  Evelyn  had  done  in  the 
enjoyment     of    almost    unbounded     affluence, 
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and  few,  even  among  the  perpetual  alternations 
of  our  eventful  social  system,  sink  so  low  as  she. 
has  done  now. 

Many  of  these  solitary  hours,  however,  were 
spent  in  the  mere  penny-and-pound  calculations 
of  domestic  economy.  How,  at  least  cost  to 
the  general  purse,  to  provide  first  necessaries, 
and  then  little  comforts  and  luxuries,  for  the 
hard-taxed  father  and  husband,  and  the  suffering, 
melancholy  mother,  was  a  problem  difficult  to 
solve.  Still,  much  of  reflection  was,  as  I  have 
said,  engaged  in  things  of  higher  import — in 
meditations  from  which  the  heart  gains  fresh 
power,  and  grows  purer  and  better.  Some  of 
these  thoughts,  and  every  day  more  and  more, 
travelled  to  her  father. 

The  little  one  nestling  at  her  breast  admonished 
her ;  and  she  began  to  view,  in  a  hght  she  had 
never  done  before,  her  conduct  as  a  daughter. 
The  consciousness  of  her  faults  made  her  feel 
how  bitter  it  must  be  to  find  a  harsh  and  severe 
judge  of  our  infirmities  in  our  own  child  ;  and 

VOL.    III.  o 
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she  recollected,  with  horror,  the  arrogance  with 
which  she  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a 
parent.  Not  as  an  indulgent,  partial,  reverencing 
judge — such  as  a  child,  if  presuming  to  be  a 
judge  at  all,  should  be — but  as  the  most  severe 
and  unsparing  of  censors! — and  her  heart  yearned 
for  reconcihation. 

Yearned  to  cast  herself  at  his  feet — acknow- 
ledge her  own  violence  and  want  of  respect,  and 
implore  his  blessing,  and  his  forgiveness  for  all 
the  many,  many  occasions  when  she  had  suffered 
that  ungovernable  tongue  of  hers  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  respect  and  duty. 

She  wished  her  father  to  bless  her,  and, 
through  her,  this  child.  Armand  had  contented 
himself,  upon  his  return  home,  with  explaining 
that  the  purpose  of  his  journey  had  been  to 
ascertain  the  truth  as  regarded  the  settlement, 
and  that  its  result  had  been  a  failure. 

He  passed  as  slightly  as  he  could  over  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Marston ;  but  the  little  that 
was  told  sufficed  to  convince  Evelyn  that  much 
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had  been  kept  back,  and  that  reconciliation  at 
present  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  She  had  not 
asked  for  details  ;  she  did  not  wish  to  increase 
the  catalogue,  already  too  long,  of  matters  in  which 
she  could  not  think  Mr.  Marston  kind  or  right ; 
so  she  contented  herself  with  waiting  for  the 
present ;  but  every  day  added  to  the  softness  of 
her  feelings,  and  her  earnest  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation. 


"  How  weary  and  done-for,  you  do  look,  my 
Armand,"  as  Armand,  pale  and  haggard,  and 
more  than  usually  depressed,  slowly  mounted 
the  narrow  stairs,  where  she,  upon  the  landing- 
place,  was  waiting  to  receive  him.  "  My  love, 
this  must  not  go  on. — Armand,  you  will  bi'eak 
down  at  last ;  come,  let  me  take  off  your  coat. 
I  declare  it  has  been  snowing  this  April  day." 

He  took  off  his  coat  with  her  assistance,  and 
was  going  to  carry  it  down  stairs  again,  without 
speaking. 
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''  No,  you  shall  not  do  that,"  taking  it  from 
him,  running  down  stairs,  hanging  it  up,  and 
returning,  whilst  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
banisters,  watching  her. 

"  Come  into  the  nursery.  There  is  a  fire 
there,  and  the  baby  is  asleep  ;  you  can  warm 
yourself  at  your  ease,  and  we  can  have  a  little 
delicious  chat  together.  Betty  is  washing  down 
stairs — we  shall  have  our  sanctum  all  to  our- 
selves.    Come !   won't  you,  Armand  ?" 

He  had  been  turning  towards  the  little 
drawing-room,  to  visit  his  mother — but  this 
invitation  was  not  to  be  refused.  They  went 
up  stairs  ;  he  sat  down  in  the  low  nursing  chair, 
threw^  his  arms  round  her,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  her  breast,  with,  "  Oh  !  my  Evelyn." 

She  stooped  down,  and  kissed  his  hair,  his 
forehead,  his  eyes — that  was  her  way  of  com- 
forting him ;  then  she  sat  down  upon  the  edge 
of  the  chair  beside  him,  and  laid  his  head  against 
her  shoulder  ;  happy — ever  happy — so  that  she 
was  but  with  him.     Her  love  was  that  nourish- 
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ment  of  unspeakable  joy,  which  makes  the  heart 
so  strong  to  bear. 

"  What  new  vexation,  my  Armand?  my  dear, 
dear,  admirable  husband !  What  new  vexation, 
my  love?  will  this  never  end?" 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said  languidly  ;  "  but  if  it 
do  not,  I  think  it  will  make  an  end  of  me." 

"  Oh !  don't  say  so,"  kissing  his  forehead 
again,  and  still  more  tenderly  ;  "  Armand  !  don't 
say  so,  for  my  sake.  There  are  some  things, 
you  know,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  bear." 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  he,  with  more  firmness  ; 
"wrong,  my  own.  It  is  the  way  all  feeble, 
desponding  tempers  indulge  themselves  in  speak- 
ing. Not  the  least  the  more  likely  to  die  upon 
that  account,"  forcing  himself  to  speak  cheer- 
fully. "We  never  know  the  weight  we  can  carry, 
till  we  have  tried." 

"Ah!  that  is  like  yourself !...  Anything  else, 
Armand  ?  but  don't  say  that  again,  if  you  can 
help  it ;  that  is,  unless  it  is  a  relief  to  talk  in 
that  way,  and  then  never  mind  me — out  with  it.'' 
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"  I  am  very  inconsiderate  of  you,  my  angel. 
I  shall  try  you  too  far." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  as  bad  the  other  way ;  try  me 
too  far  !  as  if  you  would — as  if  you  could.  No, 
my  Armand,  I  defy  you  to  do  that — I  am  of  a 
stout  build ;  it  is  amazing  what  strength  there 
is  in  me — only  some  things  !  some  things  ! . . . 
when  you  talk  of  breaking  down — it  is  difficult 
to  bear... most  of  all,  because  I  partly  believe 
it — and  I  dare  not  think  of  then — but  what  is 
it  to-day  ?    Tell  me,  won't  you  ?" 

"  There  has  been  an  exhibition  opened  for 
such  pictures  as  had  been  rejected  at  the 
Academy.  Mine,  you  know,  was  one ;  but  it 
found  a  place  there.  In  a  morning  paper  of 
to-day,  there  appears  a  critical  notice  of  these 
poor  rejected  pictures — it  is  too  cruel." 

"  What  again  !"  said  she,  firing  up.  "  Have 
they  attacked  you  again  ?" 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  read  it,"  he  said ;  "  such 
criticisms  can   do   one   no  possible  good ;  they 
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absolutely  teach  nothing.  The  excellence  they 
require  does  not  come  of  teaching ;  their  inso- 
lence— the  bitter,  sarcastic  tone  of  their  strictures 
— the  ridicule  thrown  upon  that  which  has  been 
so  dear  to  one  man's  imagination  at  least,  is 
cruel,  because  it  must  be  useless,  and  may  be 
injurious — is  injurious,  by  depressing  that  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  faith,  which  enables  a  man 
to  dare  to  do  well.  They  ask  for  power  and 
originality.     It  requires  some  courage  to  dare  to 

be  original  before  spectators  such  as  these 

If  they  would  only  be  civil — only  be  kind — and 
if  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  annihilate  a  man> 
whose  only  fault  is,  that  he  can  do  no  more 
than  it  is  given  to  him — only  chastise  him  as  if 

they  did    it  with  pain! not  crush  him  to 

the  very  earth,  as  if  he  were  some  vile,  dis- 
gusting reptile,  over  whom  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  triumph !" 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  them  !  never  mind  them? 
Armand !  what  you   do — you  do.     If  you  do 
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well,  they  cannot  deprive  you  of  your  reward  of 
honest  fame.  Sooner  or  later,  it  is  sure  to 
come." 

"  Ay,"  shaking  his  head,  "  so  they  say — 
Perhaps  so  it  is... But  if  one  does  only  mode- 
rately well,  as  I  know  I  do — what  then  ?  and 
in  the  mean  time,  where  is  one  to  find 
bread  ?" 

"  Moderately  well ! — Yes,  if  moderately  well 
it  must  be.  But  never  fear,  my  love — He  who 
feeds  the  ravens,  will  feed  us." 

"  This  wretched  criticism  has  done  us  a  most 
serious  injury,  child,  this  very  day.  A  dealer,  who 
was  about  to  give  me  a  commission  for  some 
illustrations  he  had  to  provide  for  a  book — 
has  withdrawn  his  order  this  morning.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  critique  really  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  alter  his  mind ;  but,  at 
least,  it  has  furnished  the  pretext  for  it." 

Evelyn's  colour  changed. 

"Strange  world  ! — strange  life  !"  said  she, 
and  mused  a   little.      Was  that  faith  shaken 
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which  she  had  just  expressed  so  fervently  in 
Him  who  feeds  the  ravens  ?  Something  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  whispered  her,  that  the  trial 
of  faith  was  as  through  fire.  And  other  good 
thoughts  which  carrv  the  behever  unhurt  through 
the  most  mysterious  dispensations,  and  never 
visit  the  unbeliever  at  all,  came  to  strengthen 
her.  She  raised  her  head  and  smiled  cheer- 
My. 

"  Never  mind  it — never  mind  even  it.  We 
shall  get  along  some  way — I  have  got  some 
sewing  to  do — and  that  will  pay  the  baker's 
biU." 

But  you  will  be  wearied  with  this  sad  and 
monotonous  subject.  I  thought  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  detail  the  long  struggles  of  this  ardu- 
ous existence,  and  the  gradual  advance  of  Evelyn 
in  that  path  of  the  just  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

It  lay  through  deep  waters  now. 

But  I  found  a  certain  sameness  in  the  task. 
It  would  be  tedious ;  and  what  is  tedious  in  mat- 
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ters    of   this    nature,    is    worse   than   ineffec- 
tual. 

I  leave  her,  therefore,  and  we  shall  not  find 
her  again  until  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
have  passed  over  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  With  blackest  moss  the  flower  plots 

Were  thickly  crusted  one  and  all ; 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall.'* 

Tennyson. 

About  three  miles  from  Tyburn  turnpike, 
upon  the  north-western  side  of  London,  there  is 
a  certain  district,  which,  at  least  until  very 
lately,  was  as  completely  rural  as  if  it  had  been 
situated  in  one  of  our  remoter  counties. 

At  the  time  the  events  recorded  in  this  little 
history  took  place,  retired  lanes,  embowered 
with  trees,  and  bounded  by  tall  hedges  of 
hawthorn,  maple,  and  wild  roses,  divided  fields 
covered  with  rich  grass,  upon  which  noble  cattle 
might  be  seen  pasturing,  or  which  shut  up  for 
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hay,  would,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June, 
present  a  perfect  wilderness  of  flowers. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  these  few 
pictures  of  natural  beauty,  the  scenery  had  a 
sameness  about  it  that  amounted  to  insipidity ; 
and  it  was  with  a  feehng  of  loneliness  and  dull- 
ness that  people  used  to  wander  through  the 
winding  intricacy  of  these  lanes,  amid  these 
never-ending  green  fields,  looking  over  gates,  to 
gaze  at  huge  hornless  cows  such  as  were  the 
fashion  then — or  seeking  among  the  numerous 
plants  which  cover  the  high  hedge-banks,  for 
sweet  violets  or  wild  strawberries. 

In  a  spot,  one  of  the  most  secluded  in  this 
labyrinth  of  lanes,  fields,  and  hedges,  there 
stood  some  time  ago — and  may  be  it  stands 
there  still — a  house,  or  rather  building,  which 
always  excited  my  curiosity.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  it  that  made 
you  feel  assured  that  some  peculiar  history 
must  have  attached  to  it — one,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, of  sorrow,  struggle,  and  privation,  for  no- 
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thing  could  be  more  dreary  and  dilapidated 
than  was  the  air  of  the  somewhat  singular 
and  dismal-looking  place. 

The  elevation  consisted  of  a  sort  of  irregu- 
lar round  tower,  pierced  with  windows  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  sizes,  inserted  not  only  without 
any  attention  to  symmetry,  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  straight  or 
crooked.  They  leaned  any  way  and  all  ways, 
just  as  if  the  walls  were  about  every  moment 
to  fall  down.  A  small  panelled  door,  such 
as  one  usually  sees  within  side  ordinary  houses, 
served  as  the  entrance  to  this  ruinous  abode. 
It  leaned  most  ominously  on  one  side,  and  its 
colour  was  a  sickly  green,  in  many  places  streaked 
and  defiled  by  rain  and  dirt. 

Such  was  the  tower,  from  one  part  of  which 
ran,  may  be,  to  the  distance  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet,  a  long  narrow  building,  the  upper 
part  of  which  w^as  pierced  by  sundry  round  win- 
dows, and  so  placed  as  to  be  quite  out  of  reach, 
either  from  within  or  from  without — and  for  what 
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purpose  thus  placed,  it  seemed  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

This  portion  of  the  edifice  presented  just  the 
same  forlorn,  ruinous  appearance  as  the  rest. 

About  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  appeared  to 
be  attached  to  this  little  property.  These  had 
formerly  been  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  grass 
plat,  and  a  garden :  once  probably,  well  arranged, 
and  looked  after — for  the  shrubs  now  falling 
about  in  the  utmost  neglect  and  disorder,  were 
many  of  them  of  rare  kinds,  and  the  grass-plats, 
walks,  and  flower-beds,  mostly  untrimmed,  and 
overrun  with  weeds,  had  originally  been  laid  out 
with  considerable  taste.  All  now,  like  the  rest, 
was  in  ruins. 

Years,  it  would  seem,  had  passed,  since  any 
hand  had  been  employed  in  keeping  this  little 
pleasure-ground  in  order.  Everything  gave 
evidence  of  long  neglect — and  few  things  are 
more  melancholy  than  a  deserted  spot  of  this 
nature. 

Poverty,    sorrow,    desolation   of  heart,    seem 
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characterized  by  it.  And  in  no  place  that  I 
think  I  ever  saw,  was  this  melancholy  impres- 
sion more  vividly  received  than  in  the  one  I  am 
attempting  to  describe. 

The  garden  hedge-row  ran  some  way  by  the  side 
of  the  lane,  affording  at  several  places  where  it 
was  lower  than  at  others,  a  view  into  the  interior 
of  this  melancholy  little  wilderness. 

It  then  appeared  that  all  had  not  been  utterly 
left  to  itself  in  the  neglected  place.  In  various 
parts  small  attempts  at  improvement  might 
be  observed — such  snatches  of  cultivation  as 
are  seen  when  the  labour  employed  is  quite 
inadequate  to  do  more  than  redeem  a  few  spots 
from  the  surrounding  waste ; — and  where  this 
attempt  when  made  is  usually  in  a  most  rough, 
unfinished  way,  as  was  the  case  here.  There 
being,  it  was  evident,  no  superfluity  of  strength 
to  spend  upon  mere  attention  to  neatness. 

Close  by  the  house  where  a  narrow  border 
ran  round  one  side  of  it,  separated  from  the 
little  weedy  gravel- walk  by  a  broken  edging  of 
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box,  the  bed  had  been  dug  and  finished  ;  and 
a  few  common  flowers  still  flourished,  or  rather 
pined  away  there.     In  spring  there  might  here 
be  seen,  a  few  pretty  big  bunches  of   crocuses 
and  snow-drops — of  polyanthuses  and  pink  and 
blue  hepaticas,  scattered  up  and  down  without 
the  least  regard  to  arrangement.     As  the  season 
advanced,  straggling  unpruned  rose-bushes  put 
forth   their  blossoms — tall  white  lilies  tumbled 
here  and  there,   and  various  summer-flowers — 
such    as    ancient    sweet-williams,    big,    rough, 
bachelors'-buttons,    fading    scarlet  lychnis,  and 
Michaelmas  daisies,  with  a  few  more  perishable 
annuals. 

The  cultivator  of  this  garden,  whoever  he  or 
she  might  be,  had  also  extended  his  cares  to 
two  or  three  small  beds  upon  the  grass-plat, 
where  the  same  description  of  flowers  were 
struggUng  for  existence  ;  but  for  more  than 
this,  it  was  evident  either  strength  or  industry 
was  wanting ;  everywhere  else  tall  grass 
and  weeds  waved  high  amid  rampant  herbace- 
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ous  plants  —  rose-bushes  ran  up  into  rough 
^briars,  covered  with  wretched,  imperfect,  red  and 
white  flowers  —  guelder  roses  tossed  their 
branches  loaded  with  their  snow-balls,  over  the 
path,  and  laburnums  and  genistas  strewed  the 
ground  with  their  fallen  blossoms. 

What  had  once  been  the  kitchen-garden, 
presented  much  the  same  appearance.  There,  it 
is  true,  large  square  beds,  dug  and  parted  by 
what  seemed  a  more  efficient  hand,  were  planted 
with  potatoes,  beans,  and  cabbages ;  but  the 
remainder  was  altogether  abandoned  to  weeds. 
There  coarse  reedy  grass,  with  docks,  and  splen- 
did girandoles  of  thistles,  seemed  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  ground.  In  this  place,  also, 
the  cultivation  of  various  little  portions  ap- 
peared to  have  been  attempted  by  the  same 
feeble  and  unskilled  hand,  which  had  left  its 
traces  in  the  flower-garden ;  where  a  few  rows 
of  green  peas,  with  one  or  two  small  beds  for 
lettuces  and  spinach,  were  seen  growing  in  a  half- 
blighted,  discouraging  manner. 

VOL.    III.  P 
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It  was  plain,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  all  but 
the  strictly-necessary  had  been  abandoned  to 
one  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  Poverty — ex- 
treme, abject  poverty — was  to  be  deciphered  in 
every  feature  both  of  house  and  ground. 

People  drove  down  that  pleasant  rural  lane  in 
summer.  Finely-dressed  ladies,  in  their  chariots 
and  coaches — men,  perhaps  palled  with  wealth, 
sitting  upon  their  beautiful  horses,  followed  by 
their  trim  grooms — and  many  cast  an  eye  of 
curiosity,  and  some  few  of  interest  and  pity, 
upon  the  forlorn,  deserted  place,  which,  in 
general,  seemed  uninhabited,  so  seldom  was 
living  creature  to  be  seen  about  it ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case,  for  three  people  lived  there. 


The  room  in  which  these  three  now  were 
sitting  had  once  been  pretty  and  pleasant.  It 
comprised  half  of  the  tower,  which,  crossed  by 
a  small  passage,  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, each  forming  a  semicircle ;  the  windows 
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being  in  the  circular  part,  looking  out  on  one 
side  into  what  had  been  the  shrubbery  and 
flower,  upon  the  other  towards  the  kitchen, 
garden. 

The  room  was  of  an  agreeable  height  and 
proportion,  and  there  was  something  pleasing  in 
its  shape,  singular  as  it  was. 

Once,  that  long  wall  opposite  the  windows 
had  been  covered  with  pictures,  fresh  from  the 
owner's  hand.  The  simple,  yet  fresh  and  taste- 
ful furniture,  mushn  and  chintz  curtains,  so  well 
chosen  in  colour,  and  hung  with  so  much 
artistic  elegance,  had  adorned  those  cheerful 
windows,  which  looked  out  upon  the  little 
shrubbery  and  garden,  gay  with  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  kept  with  the  most  exact  and 
charming  nicety. 

But  now,  all  this  was  changed. 

Against  that  wall,  in  place  of  pictures, 
there  only  remained  the  marks  of  pictures — 
square  stains,  which  showed  where  pictures  once 
had  hung  empty  nails,  or  the  httle  breaks  in  the 
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plaster  from  whence  nails  had  fallen.  The  cur- 
tains still  were  there,  but  faded  and  discoloured ; 
the  carpet  was  worn  and  threadbare ;  of  the 
once  gay  and  pretty  furniture,  of  the  little  ob- 
jects of  taste  or  vertu,  which  used  so  agreeably 
to  adorn  the  apartment,  nothing  remained — all 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  almost 
absolutely  valueless,  here,  as  elsewhere,  was 
gone. 

Where  ? — alas  ! — where  ? 

Poverty — abject,  grinding  poverty — that  po- 
verty which  takes  account  of  every  the  most 
trifling  expenditure,  and  which  neither  the  ex- 
actest  frugality  nor  the  best- ordered  economy 
can  suffice  to  render  otherwise,  had  triumphed 
at  last. 

In  this  place,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
we  find  the  family  of  Du  Chastel  again. 

They  had  removed  to  it,  shortly  after  we 
took  leave  of  them,  for  various  reasons. 

This  house  standing  so  out  of  the  way,  and, 
in  what  most  people  would  have  thought,  so 
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gloomy  and  un tempting  a  spot,  had  been  built 
by  a  certain  whimsical  artist  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion, and,  therefore,  contained  that  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  find,  a  room  properly  lighted 
and  adapted  to  the  painter's  purposes,  and 
with  a  modest,  inexpensive  habitation  attached 
to  it. 

The  proprietor  of  this  place  happening  to  die, 
and  the  inheritance  to  be  disputed,  it  was  left 
untenanted  for  some  time,  and  during  that  period 
had  fallen  into  a  state  which,  though  not 
requiring  any  very  substantial  or  expensive 
repairs,  was  one  which,  perhaps,  rendered  it 
almost  still  more  unacceptable  in  the  eye  of  a 
purchaser. 

It  had  acquired  that  damp,  dingy,  thoroughly 
dismal  and  uncomfortable  appearance,  common 
to  houses  in  Chancery ;  and  when  at  last,  after 
years  of  litigation,  the  cause  being  decided,  the 
property  was  sold  to  pay  law  expenses,  it  was  to 
be  had,  as  the  saying  is,  for  an  old  song. 
Armand,  who  happened  at  that  moment,  in  the 
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ups  and  downs  of  artist  life,  to  be  in  funds, 
had  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  buy 
the  lease  of  it — and  to  it  he  had  removed  his 
fannily,  which  then  consisted  of  himself,  his 
father,  his  wife  and  two  children — Madame  Du 
Chastel  having  died  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
before. 

For  some  time  after  their  removal,  fortune  had 
seemed  to  smile  upon  them. 

The  fresh  country  air,  the  society  of  his  wife, 
and  the  great  diminution  of  fatigue  and  expo- 
sure to  weather,  consequent  upon  his  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  painting-room,  had 
restored  Armand  to  health.  One  or  two  of  his 
pictures  had  sold  well,  and  increasing  success 
promised  to  crown  efforts  so  persevering,  and 
the  patient  struggle  with  difficulty  and  despon- 
dency— still,  it  had  been  impossible  to  lay  by. 
They  remained  in  that  precarious  position,  so 
wearying  to  the  spirits,  of  being  dependent  upon 
daily  success  for  daily  maintenance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Evelyn  had  thought 
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it  right  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  her  father 
She  asked  forgiveness  for  her  intemperance  of 
language ;  and  she  was  not  too  proud,  at  the 
same  time,  to  humble  herself  for  the  sake  of 
those  she  loved  so  well,  and  beg  for  some  por- 
tion of  that  fortune  of  her  mother's,  which  she 
still  believed,  but  for  some  legal  blunder,  would 
have  been  her  own. 

Her  imagination,  to  use  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
phrase,  dared  not  travel  farther  than  that. 

To  this  gentle  appeal  she  had  received  a  brief 
and  harsh  answer.  Mr.  Marston  coldly  said, 
that  as  she  had  brewed,  so  she  must  drink. 
He  appeared  to  resent  violently  the  allusion  to 
her  mother's  fortune ;  and,  in  short,  his  letter 
was  expressed  in  such  terms,  that  it  was 
evident  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  that 
quarter.  • 

Evelyn  comforted  herself  as  well  as  she  could, 
by  the  belief  that  this  harshness  was  the  effect 
of  that  evil  influence  daily  gaining  strength,  which 
a  bad  and  low  woman  exercised  over  his  mind ; 
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and  therefore  she  endeavoured  to  drive  the  sub- 
ject   from    her's,    and  look    cheerfully   forward 
to  the  success  which  now  appeared  certain  to 
reward  her  husband's  perseverance  and  merit. 
But  prosperity  had  not  lasted  long. 


The  window  was  open,  for  the  day  was  soft 
and  pleasant. 

The  birds  were  whistling  in  the  hedge-rows, 
and  busy  insects  buzzing  and  humming  about ; 
the  flowers  in  the  neglected  garden  spread  gaily 
to  the  sun,  and  the  drone  of  far-olf  London, 
like  the  roar  of  some  distant  vast  Niagara,  was 
heard  through  the  bright,  clear  air,  giving  a 
pleasant  notice  of  human  life  and  action.  A 
spirit  of  cheerful  peacefulness  pervaded  every- 
thing without ;  but  the  quiet  within,  though 
complete,  was  neither  cheerful  nor  peaceful. 
Anxiety  and  sorrow  had  found  their  abode  in 
this  once  happy,  though  simple  and  frugal  house- 
hold.    Great   eff'orts    at   resignation  had  been 
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made,  but  the  burden  was  becoming  almost  too 
heavy  to  bear. 

Such  awful  moments  present  themselves  in 
life  —  when  the  pressure  becomes  rapidly  too 
severe  for  the  mortal  strength  to  support — and 
what  happens  then  ? 

Why,  then  it  is  a  signal  that  the  struggle  is 
coming  to  a  close — that  the  hard  trial  will  shortly 
be  over,  and  the  man  be  called  away. 

Armand  Du  Chastel  had  done  what  he  could. 
Few  men  could  or  would  have  struggled  as  he 
had.  His  nature  was  noble  and  generous,  as 
we  well  know.  He  was  like  some  high-spirited 
steed,  striving  bravely  against  a  weight  it  is 
impossible  for  his  physical  strength  to  move, 
and  breaking  his  heart  in  the  effort. 

Poet  and  artist  as  he  was  to  the  very  inmost 
core,  with  the  fine  inheritance  of  genius,  he  united 
the  disadvantages  inherent  to  genius.  No  hu- 
man being  can  unite  in  himself  the  extreme 
qualities  of  contrary  natures.  A  man  cannot  be 
at  once  gifted  with  that  finest  and  most  delicate 
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perception  of  things — the  most  brilliant  ima- 
gination, and  the  highest  creative  power,  and  be 
happy,  be  content  to  live,  be  able  to  exist,  with- 
out the  expansive  exercise  of  these  powers.  He 
cannot  be  *  of  imagination  all  compact,*  exqui- 
sitely sensitive,  glowing  with  purest,  noblest 
aspirations,  and  be  a  hard-working,  drudging, 
insensible  clod. 

The  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  the 
impossibility  by  any  exertions  he  could  make  to 
secure  anything  like  a  regular,  subsistence  for 
his  family,  added  to  all  those  ardent,  burning, 
heart- wearing  aspirations  after  the  lofty  and  the 
true  in  art,  told  but  too  surely. 

The  task  grew  harder  and  harder ;  the  powers 
of  execution  more  feeble ;  the  actual  toil,  the 
mere  manual  labour  of  the  brush,  became  more 
difficult  and  oppressive,  and  the  number  of  hours 
he  could  work  each  day,  were  every  day  be- 
coming fewer. 

He  strove  to  be  resigned,  to  be  reasonable, 
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and,  above  all,  to  put  his  trust  where  alone  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  it — to  be  hopeful 
and  cheerful — but  it  would  not  be ;  the  state  of 
his  nerves,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  more 
and  more  morbid,  the  agonies  he  underwent 
without  complaint,  were  gradually  eating  away 
life. 

Whence  come  they,  these  rare  and  gifted 
beings  ?  By  what  law  is  their  advent  into  this 
world  controlled  ?  These  fair  vagrant  stars, 
shot  from  their  spheres,  wandering  among  us, 
strangers  bright  and  beautiful.  Vain  specula- 
tion ! 

But  that  in  this  world  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  literally  strangers — that  they  find  the  uses 
and  the  practices  of  it  harder  and  more  difficult 
than  other  men,  cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is 
not  less  unjust  than  it  is  unfeeling,  to  deny 
it.  A  certain  measure  of  peculiar  tenderness 
and  indulgence,  such  as  we  allow  to  the  delicate 
child,  is  due  to  them. 
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But  Armand  was  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced. His  education  and  position  in  early 
life  had  kept  him  apart  from  his  brothers  of  the 
pencil;  and  there  are  few  disadvantages,  per- 
haps, that  a  man  finds  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  in  life,  than  the  one  of  not  naturally  be- 
longing to  his  own  profession. 

To  have  adopted  a  line  of  life  later  than  is 
usual  with  others,  and,  above  all,  not  to  have 
worked  and  fagged  at  it  under  some  degree  of 
the  same  compulsion  when  a  boy,  is  a  perma- 
nent disadvantage.  There  was  nobody  to  back 
him,  nobody  for  him  to  rest  upon  :  he  was  a 
sort  of  alien  among  his  fellows. 

At  last  he  fairly  broke  down. 

A  sort  of  obscure  species  of  palsy — I  may 
call  it  so  in  my  ignorance  of  these  things,  for  want 
of  a  better  name — settled  in  his  right  arm — his 
right  arm ! 

The  wheel  was  broken  at  the  axle. 
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The  little  party  are  sitting  in  that  desolated 
room  which  I  have  described,  from  which  every 
superfluous  ornament  has  been  one  by  one  ab- 
stracted, to  furnish  such  necessaries  as  the  scanty 
salary  of  Du  Chastel  the  elder,  now  their  sole 
dependence,  was  unable  to  supply. 

In  an  arm-chair,  covered  with  a  faded  cotton 
print,  Armand,  sunk  back,  is  half  sitting  half 
lying,  dressed  in  an  old  worn-out  dressing-gown, 
which  had  once  been  a  handsome  one  of  silk  ; 
one  supplied,  in  early  days,  by  the  fond  pride  of 
the  wife,  who  loved  to  have  her  artist  appear 
creditably  in  his  painting-room.  It  was  now 
all  faded  and  discoloured,  and  in  some  places 
had  been  patched  by  an  indefatigable  needle, 
which  never  would  rest  whilst  anything  that  by 
possibility  could  contribute  to  use  or  comfort 
remained  to  be  done. 

The  face  of  the  young  rpan  retained  all  its 
ancient  beauty,  but  that  beauty  had  changed  its 
character — the  glorious  sunshine  of  the  counte- 
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nance  was  gone ;  in  its  place  were  the  traces 
sad,  yet  most  divine,  of  that  long  fight  of  en- 
durance which  had  been  gone  through ;  that 
refining  spiritual  process,  which  seems  to  end 
in  clearing  away  every  vestige  of  the  clay- 
built,  imperfect,  mortal  man,  restoring  him  to 
the  original  image  in  which  he  was  created, 
before  the  defilement  and  deformity  of  sin  was 
known. 

His  face  was  perfectly  pale,  and  a  dark 
shade  was  round  those  large,  melancholy, 
almost  inspired  eyes  of  his;  and  that  mouth, 
whose  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  expression  was 
not  to  be  rivalled.  Large  masses  of  hair,  once 
so  bright  and  sunhke,  reflecting  the  light  as 
might  the  dove's  or  the  raven's  wing,  fell  dull 
and  faded  by  illness  round  his  face;  and  the 
thin,  wasted,  most  exquisitely  carved,  but  almost 
transparent  hand,  rested  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  fragile-looking  child  that  stood  before 
him. 

But  his  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  the  child ; 
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they  were  watching  the  mother,  following  the 
rapid  needle,  which,  her  head  bent  down  over  her 
work,  she  was  plying  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. She  had  not  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
once  hfted  up  her  face,  neither  to  look  through 
the  open  window  at  which  she  sat,  and  from 
which  the  view  at  this  moment  was  really 
charming,  nor  to  meet  the  sad,  loving  eye  of 
her  husband,  nor  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  httle 
child  who  was  standing  there  leaning  against 
the  arm  of  his  great  chair,  and  busily  engaged 
with  a  book  half  pictures  and  half  tales,  of  flacks 
of  Bean  Stalks  or  Giant  Killers,  which  absorbed 
her. 

Evelyn  was  sewing  for  her  living. 

She  had  at  last  descended  to  that  point  in 
the  social  scale  when  tlie  woman  has  not  only  to 
guide  the  house  and  attend  to  the  minutest 
frugahties  of  expenditure,  but  to  be  a  bringer-in 
too. 

It  is  a  hard  pull  upon  the  strength  and  spirits 
to  have  to  do  both. 
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But  one  blessing  remained  to  this  destitute 
family — the  health  and  spirits  of  Evelyn  failed 
not. 

In  her  love  for  her  husband — strong,  pure, 
honest,  heart-warm  love,  well  placed  upon  an 
object  that  was  proof  on  trial  to  her  highest 
imaginations  of  him — she  possessed  a  talisman, 
a  cordial,  which  carries  a  woman  almost  through 
anything. 

She  possessed  an  unfailing,  inexhaustible 
spring  of  happiness  sufficient  for  that  refresh- 
ment and  strength  of  every  day,  which  is  need- 
ful to  carry  a  human  creature  through  a  battle 
like  this. 

Let  her  only  love  and  trust  in  God,  and  she 
stands  upon  a  rock,  which  this  love  of  her  hus- 
band will  crown  with  fresh  gushing  springs  of 
enjoyment  and  never-fading  flowers.  This  will 
suffice  to  invigorate,  and  refresh,  and  keep  her 
healthy,  happy,  strong,  and  well,  under  hard- 
ships and  toils  which  otherwise  would  be  enough 
to  kill  her. 
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Evelyn  does  not,  however,  as  there  she  sits, 
look  as  if  it  had  been  all  fair  sailing  for  her. 
She  has  laboured  too  hard  for  that.  The  heart 
had  kept  her  up  to  it,  and  preserved  her  spirit 
and  health  —  but  the  frame  of  beauty  was 
gone. 

It  had  not  been  succeeded,  as  with  her  hus- 
band, by  a  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  in  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  excelling  that  which  had 
been  taken  away ;  but  by  something  quite  as 
loveable  to  those  who  know  whence  the  change 
proceeded. 

Hard  work,  vigorous,  indefatigable  exertion, 
had  effaced  the  delicate  outline  of  the 
cheek  and  the  sweet  flower-like  hues  of  the 
complexion.  She  was  grown  sturdier  and 
rougher-looking.  The  skin  was  browned  and 
tanned,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  in  her 
garden,  or  in  her  numerous  walks  in  all  wea- 
thers, on  business  to  town.  The  extraordinary 
elegance  and  lovehness  of  her  figure  was  gone. 
She  looked  stouter.    All  activity  and  spirit  still ; 
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but  it  was  the  figure  of  a  handsome  labouring 
woman.  Her  hands  had  lost  nothing  of  the 
ready  dexterity  which  belongs  to  hands  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  finer  sorts  of  employment — but 
they  had  rubbed  windows,  cooked  dinners,, 
scoured  floors — and  they  were  red  and  rough, 
as  hands  so  employed  become. 

And  yet  who  would  not  have  loved  her  thus  ? 

A  thousand,  thousand  times,  was  she  dearer 
to  Armand  and  his  almost  adoring  father, 
than  in  all  the  playful  spirit  and  gaiety  of  her 
most  bewitching  and  enchanting  hours. 

A  thousand  times  dearer  was  this  homely, 
hard-working,  unwearied  mother,  wife,  mantua- 
maker,  and  housewife,  than  Miss  Marston,  in  all 
the  full  triumph  of  her  charms  and  charming 
ways. 

You  may  see  the  husband's  eye  moisten  as  he 
looks  at  her  tugging  away  to  draw  the  strong 
silk  through  the  doubling  upon  doubling  of 
linen,  paduasoy,  and  whalebone,  which  composed 
a  lady's  gown-body  in  those  buckram- invested 
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days  —  of  waists  the  circumference  of  an 
orange. 

She  grows  quite  red  in  the  face  with  mere* 
tugging;  but  she  never  once  looks  up.  She 
is  working  against  time.  At  last,  with  a  flush  of 
joy,  bright  as  in  her  best  days,  she  utters  a  great 
sigh,  and  a  little  cry  of  exultation,  and  throws 
down  the  piece  of  female  armour  upon  which 
she  has  been  engaged,  and  starts  up  with  a  gay 
"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  done  !" 

"  It  has  been  a  tough  job,  my  best,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  pulls  and  tugs  at  that  needle 
of  yours.  You  look  quite  tired  out,  as  well  you 
may — come  and  sit  down  by  me  a  bit — there, 
Evy,  fetch  your  mother  her  own  little  chair. — 
My  darling,  rest  yourself  here." 

"  No  rest  yet — no  rest  yet — I  have  sucJi  a 
day  before  me — just  one  five  minutes  can 
I  sit  down  by  you — you  tempter  !  Promise 
me  you  will  not  try  to  persuade  me  to 
stay  one  instant  longer  than  five  minutes,  by 
Shrewsbury    clock.     When   you  hear  the  world 
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of  things  I  have  to  do — if  you  have  the  least 
atom  of  reasonableness  left  in  your  composi- 
tion, you  will  hurry  me  off  —  instead  of,  as 
usual,  tempting  me  to  dawdle." 

**Well,  let  me  have  my  five  minutes,"  his 
countenance  brightening  with  the  sort  of  re- 
flected brightness  of  hers,  "and  you  can  tell  rae 
whilst  you  sit,  what  you  have  got  before  you — 
and  then,  when  you  are  gone  I  can  follow  you 
in  thought  through  your  progresses  —  but  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  leave  the  precincts." 

"  But  I  am,  though — I  am  going  to  walk 
like  a  postman,  to  Mrs.  Hobson's,  in  Queen's 
Street ;  and  do  what  I  will  I  shall  be  behind 
time — and  get  such  grumpy  looks  and  threaten- 
ings  to  take  away  my  employment — and  what 
not.,. that  if  luckily  I  was  not  the  naughtiest 
and  most  hardened  sinner  in  the  world,  I 
should  be  quite  daunted  by  them.  What  a 
piece  of  luck  for  me,  that  nobody  bethought 
themselves  of  breaking  my  spirit  whilst  I  was 
young!     To  be  sure,  it  has  led  me  into  ten 
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thousand  scrapes,  and  one," — with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance  and  sigh — "  bad  enough ; 
but  it  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  at  last." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  walk  into  London  this  hot  day,  and 
carry  a  parcel  too?  Carry  a  parcel! — this  is 
new,  Evelyn.     You  must  not  indeed  do  that." 

"  Parcel ! — and  why  not  ? — It's  as  stiff  as  a 
knight's  cuirass  to  look  at — but  not  altogether 
so  heavy.     It  weighs  nothing  at  all — only  see." 

"  But  carrying  a  parcel ! — I  am  foolish^ — but 
this,  my  wife,  I  hoped  might  have  been  spared 
thee." 

"  Dear  me  !  don't  look  so  annoyed,  Armand. 
They  always  try  to  make  one  understand,  that 
there  is  something  most  especially  degrading  in 
carrying  a  parcel  through  the  streets.  I  once 
heard  of  a  poor  girl  who  had  known  better  days, 
dying  of  a  broken  heart — not  of  the  poverty  or 
of  the  work — but  of  having  to  carry  out  parcels. 
What  nonsense ! — I  have  done  it  hundreds 
and  hundreds   of   times,  and  neither  you  nor 
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dearest  Mr.  Du  Chastel  knew  anything  about 
it — and  shall  do  it,  please  heaven,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  times  more.  Why,  I'm  going 
to  be  regular  mantua-maker  in  ordinary  to  that 
diablesse,  Mrs.  Hobson,  and  you'd  have  me 
mind  carrying  parcels  I- — I  can  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  when  you  have  stitched,  as  I  have 
done,  for  three  good  hours  at  an  abominable 
buckram  suit — you  will  be  glad  enough  to  have 
a  run  in  the  fresh  air,  though  you  should  carry  a 
little  bundle  about  as  big  as  a  child's  fiddle  in 
your  hand." 

He  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  looked  at  her  in  a 
way,  to  which  she  retorted  by  a  httle  slap  on  his 
cheek,  and  calling  him  a  naughty  fellow. 

That  she  might  be  able  to  stay  with  him  a  short 
time  longer — for  she  saw  that  he  was  very  low — 
she  sent  her  little  girl,  who  she  was  bringing  up 
to  be  just  as  cheery  and  active  as  herself,  to 
fetch  her  best  bonnet  and  best  shawl — which  the 
child  knew  perfectly  well  where  to  find. 

And  then,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  husband's. 
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and  held  and  pressed  his,  and  stooped  down  and 
kissed  it,  calhng  him  a  naughty,  bad  boy — in 
tones  that  were  like  the  wine  of  life  to  him. 

Certainly  that  he  was  yet  alive  to  respond  to 
and  reward  her  cares,  might  be  said,  under  God, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  herself — to  the  sweetness 
and  cheerfulness  of  her  temper,  which  kept  her 
ever  gay — and  to  that  love  never  failing,  lavished 
upon  him  without  measure  and  without  pause  or 
void. 

Ever  there  it  was,  overflowing  from  a  heart 
gifted  with  a  never-failing  perennial  spring  of  it. 
She  kept  chatting  on,  hoping  to  cheer  him  be- 
fore she  set  out,  and  leave  him  with  a  little  stock 
of  spirits  to  last  till  her  return. 

"  You  want  a  programme,  don't  you  ?  Well, 
then,  first  and  foremost,  I  bustle  away  to  Queen's 
Street,  and  get  that  over.  Oh,  Armand,  if  you 
were  to  see  the  woman — so  fat  and  so  red,  and 
such  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  such  a  fury  when  she's 
vexed — and  when  isn't  she  vexed  ?  Woe  to 
those  who  have  to  live  in  her  work-room  all  the 
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day.  You  discontented  thing  !  what  ivould  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  to  do  that  ?  But  the  woman 
— really  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  abusing  her 
so — listened  in  my  case  to  reason;  and  when 
she  found  that  I  had  a  sick  husband — you  never 
thought  your  illness  would  come  in  so  well — to 
say  nothing  of  two  children  at  home,  why,  she 
let  me  take  the  work  to  my  own  house  ;  more 
especially  as  I  made  this  a  condition  indispensable, 
and  have  me  she  would  ;  for  be  it  known  to  you, 
oh,  great  artist  !  that  in  my  particular  line,  I  go 
far  to  surpass  you — in  neatness,  exactness  of 
shape  and  stitch,  and,  above  all,  keeping  silk 
most  delicately  bright  and  shining,  Mrs.  Du 
Chastel  is  unrivalled.  Something  comes  of 
having  once  been  a  fine  lady,  and  properly 
taught — one  can  apply  the  habits  to  anything. 
I  am  very  glad  I  was  once  Miss  Marston." 

"  Many  would  think  that  an  additional  hard- 
ship in  a  very  hard  lot." 

"  Perhaps  so — I  don't.  I  like  to  have  had 
my  day.     Variety  makes  life  pleasing.      Poor 
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things! — poor  things!  I  often  think,  when  I 
see  those  mantua-making  girls,  who  never  have 
known,  and  probably  never  will  know  anything 
better.     It's  hard  to  be  at  it  a  whole  life  long." 

"  '  Melissa,  like  the  bee,' "  said  he,  quoting  the 
old  thing,  with  a  smile,  "  *  gathers  honey  from 
every^flower.'     Where  next  ?" 

I  fancy  you  will  most  of  you  imagine,  without 
my  description,  the  sort  of  mixture  of  sad,  yet 
exquisite  feelings,  with  which  these  ways  of  hers 
filled  him.  They  made  his  heart  beat,  however, 
in  a  manner  that  had  a  fresh  life  in  it. 

"  Where  next  ? — Why,"  and  her  face  clouded 
a  little — "  where  I  always  go,  if  I  can,  when  I 
am  in  town — to  R 's  bank,  to  enquire  whe- 
ther there  is  a  letter  for  me  from  my  father. 
There  never — never  is: — yet,  I  feel  sure  some 
day  or  other  there  will  be.  He's  not  a  bad- 
hearted  man ;  but  I  was  so  provoking  and  un- 
dutiful.  It  takes  time — it  will  take  time — but 
it  will  come  some  day  or  other — something  tells 
me  it  will." 
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"  But  don't  go  to-day.  It  is  useless — it  lies 
out  of  your  beat.  You  do  too  much.  It  is  too 
far  for  you." 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  near  the  place 
for  three  weeks  at  least,  I  have  had  so  little 
time  to  spare.  Don't  object  to  my  going  to- 
day, Armand — I  do  so  wish  it.  I  have  a  sort  of 
presentiment  that  I  shall  hear  something." 

He  smiled  again.  "  Your  presentiments  must 
come  true  at  last,  as  I  observe  they  regularly 
are  maintained  till  the  event  justifies  them.  On 
this  plan,  Evelyn,  you  cannot  miss  being  a 
prophetess." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Well,  you  will  not  object  to 
my  going  to-day,  because  I  have  set  my  heart 
upc^^  it." 

"  Do  as  you  like,  my  darling,  but  spare  your- 
self as  much  as  you  can." 

"  Never  fear  me — I  shall  come  home  as  light 
as  a  feather.  I  am  to  be  paid  for  my  work  to- 
day, four  golden  guineas — think  of  that,  Master 
Brook  !     I  don't  understand  the  blythe  lightness 
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of  the  traveller  with  his  empty  purse — if  I 
had  my  pocket  full  of  gold,  I  should  fly  before 
the  winds." 

So  she  prattled.  These  four  guineas  were 
the  earnings  of  three  weeks'  indefatigable  labour, 
and  all  she  had  in  the  world  to  rely  upon,  as  the 
last  shilling  of  Du  Chastel's  last  quarter  had 
been  that  morning  spent. 

How  she  had  thanked  God  that  very  morn- 
ing, in  the  warm  gratitude  of  her  heart,  that 
this  resource  had  been  provided  for  her. 

Little  Evy  came  down  with  the  best  bonnet 
and  shawl. 

The  best  bonnet ! — Miss  Marston's  best  bon- 
net! 

It  was  the  plainest  of  straws,  with  a  ribbon 
just  passed  over  it.  The  shawl  was  something 
more  elaborate ;  it  was  the  last  shawl  that  had 
been  left  of  her  once  wondrously  ample  collec- 
tion. All  the  rest  had  been  sold.  She  kept 
this,  because  it  was  one  of  the  last  presents  her 
father  had  ever  made  her ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  shawl. 
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The  bonnet  was  put  on  and  adjusted  before  a 
tiny  little  glass  that  lay  on  the  table ;  the  shawl 
folded  with  a  certain  indefinable  air,  which  makes 
shawl  look  so  different  from  shawl. 

She  looked  so  elegant  and  charming,  when 
she  took  up  her  parcel  and  prepared  to  set  out, 
that  Armand  sighed,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
helpless  arm,  which,  wrapped  in  flannels,  lay 
powerless  at  his  side,  and  then  at  her,  and  sighed 
again. 

"  Have  done,"  said  she,  playfully,  and  sighed 
too.  "  Ah,  my  husband  !  but  it  is  a  hard 
trial ;"  and  then  she  kissed  him,  and  gave  him 
his  book,  and  told  Evy  to  be  sure  and  take  care 
that  he  had  his  tea,  if  she  were  not  back  by 
five ;  and  set  out  upon  her  walk,  her  mind  on 
housewifely  cares  intent,  planning  and  calcu- 
lating, how  to  get  six  guineas '-worth  of  comfort 
out  of  her  expected  four. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Cover  the  embers. 

And  put  out  the  light; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 
And  rest  with  the  night." 

CuKFEw. — Longfellow. 

Armand  remained  where  she  had  left  him, 
sitting  pensively  in  his  invalid  chair,  his  eyes 
wandering  absently  over  the  view  of  fields, 
hedges,  and  hedge-row  trees,  which  the  upper 
window  where  he  sat  commanded. 

It  was  a  fine  midsummer  day,  but  the  heat 
was  tempered  by  a  pleasant  wind  which  swept 
over  the  meadows  of  tall  grass,  with  their 
feathery  heads  in  full  flower;  amongwhich,  purple 
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clover,  and  bright  yellow  and  blue  vetches,  all 
bowing  and  changing  to  a  silvery  sheen  before 
the  lightly-sweeping  breeze,  were  mingled. 

The  trees  and  hedge-rows  were  in  their  full 
leafy  green,  upon  which  the  sun  was  casting  his 
rich  yellow  golden  lights,  and  heavy  shadows. 
Beneath  their  shade,  in  their  pasture-lands,  fine 
cattle  were  lying  and  peacefully  ruminating.^ 
For  whatever  else  this  desolate  mansion  might 
command,  it  is  certain  this  tranquil  champaign 
view  was  most  lovely. 

In  the  deepest  of  his  melancholy,  or  the 
most  harassing  of  his  anxieties,  there  had  been 
a  power  in  it  to  soothe  and  charm  him.  But 
beautiful  as  it  was  under  its  present  aspect,  it 
could  not  engage  him.  He  saw  it  as  though 
he  saw  it  not.  His  mind  was  absorbed  by 
the  image  of  that  fine  creature,  in  her  simple 
straw  hat,  and  well-worn  shawl,  starting  forward 
with  step  so  light,  and  countenance  so  full  of 
animation,  cheerfulness,  and  goodness,  to  per- 
form her  mother-bird  task,  and  cater  for  them 
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all.  And  everything  done  in  such  a  right  spirit 
too.  False  shame,  false  pride,  or  self-approbation 
for  what  she  did,  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  her, 
than  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  happy  golden 
age. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  him,  so  perfectly  and  entirely 
understood,  that  Evelyn,  at  least,  reaped  the  re- 
ward that  many  a  generous  heart,  single-pur- 
posed  like  hers,  has  missed ; — she  gained  the 
love  and  esteem  she  so  thoroughly  deserved  ; 
and  it  was  like  a  hymn  of  joy  to  her,  diffusing 
a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  harmony  around, 
which  it  made  the  heart  fresh  and  strong  only 
to  breathe. 

Armand  dwelt  some  time,  with  a  sort  of  tender 
sadness,  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  full  of 
gracious  gifts,  thus  condemned  to  the  merest 
drudgery  of  life  ;  and  then,  by  degrees,  as  was 
usual  when  alone,  his  thoughts  wandered  on  to 
the  future.  The  awful,  veiled  future  !  And  he 
strove   to    penetrate    that  bUnd    darkness,   and 
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form  some  conception  at  least,  of  what  might  be 
lying  before  them. 

Four  guineas  !  The  sum  total — except  that 
ruinous  and  almost  unfurnished  house,  and  the 
half-acre  of  garden — of  everything  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  world. 

It  is  true,  it  had  been  like  the  widow's  cruise, 
this  little  purse  of  theirs.  Never  yet  had  it 
been  entirely  empty.  Still,  with  all  his  faith  in 
that  Providence  which  feeds  the  callow  ravens, 
it  was  impossible  to  observe  life  and  not  to 
know  as  a  fact — that  men,  and  innocent  men, 
are  allowed  in  this  world  to  fall  into  fearful 
straits  at  times. 

He  could  not  recollect  the  dreadful  history 
of  his  own  people — his  father's  and  his  mother's 
story,  without  acknowledging  this  truth.  It 
had,  in  fact,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind  even  from  a  child.  Sensitive  and  ima- 
ginative child  as  he  had  been,  it  had  taught 
him  to  look  upon  life  with  a  certain  terror. 
God's   providence,    he  had  been  told,    and  he 
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believed,  was  over  all ;  and  all  would  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  served  Him.  Yet 
the  patient  trembles  at  the  approach  of  that  be- 
neficent knife,  which  is  to  excise  in  much 
agony  some  dreadful  disease  from  his  quivering 
body ;  and  the  shadow  of  this  distress  which 
would  darken  over  his  future  was  very  terrible. 
Not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  could  only  die — to 
die  would  be  little   sacrifice  to  him,  he  wanted 

rest but  what  was  to  become  of  this  wife — 

this  wife  of  his — and  her  two  httle  ones  ? 

His  countenance  was  much  depressed  when 
his  father  entered  the  room,  just  returned  from 
the  daily  walk  to  his  desk  in  town. 

Du  Chastel  was  now  become  a  very  aged 
man. 

Aged  far  beyond  his  years.  The  early  hard- 
ships he  had  gone  through  ;  those  labours  in 
the  burning  sun,  chained  to  the  bench  of  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles,  had  left  inefi^aceable  traces 
on  his  constitution  ;  had  silvered  his  hair,  and 
furrowed  his  cheek  whilst  yet  young ;  and  the 

VOL.  III.  R 
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disasters,  the  anxieties,  and  the  mental  sufferings 
of  his  middle  life ;  under  that  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful struggle  which  ruin  entails  upon  a  man  so 
full  of  generous  action,  expansive  thought  and 
purpose,  as  he  had  been,  proved,  perhaps,  a 
severer  call  upon  his  fortitude  than  the  ap- 
parently harder  labours  at  the  oar. 

But  he  had  borne  this  last  trial  as  he  had 
borne  the  first — as  a  deep,  earnest,  christian 
man — such  as  those  martyrs  to  the  faith  were 
— bears  what  God  sends. 

He  had  worked  at  his  desk  as  a  clerk,  un- 
complaining ;  he,  formed  to  govern  states,  and 
who  had  actually  held  influential  posts  in  the 
government  of  those  two  interesting,  societies 
with  which  he  had  been  so  pecuharly  con- 
nected. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  absolute  and  entire 
submission  to  the  Higher  will,  and  gratefully 
accepted  for  himself,  and  her  that  he  loved, 
the  humble  portion  thus  obtained.  But  now 
strength  was  beginning  to  fail  him.     He  felt, 
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by  certain  symptoms  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
old  age  was  creeping  on. 

It  was  a  premature  old  age,  if  to  be  measured 
by  years  ;  but  what  measurement  is  more  really 
fallacious  than  clock- time  hours  and  minutes  ! 
The  length  of  life  can  only  justly  be  estimated 
by  what  has  been  experienced — by  what  has 
been  done,  suffered^  or  enjoyed;  and  what  an 
existence  had  his  been  ! 

He  felt  and  knew  these  things  well.  He 
knew  what  none  else  did ;  how  hard  a  destiny, 
accepted  with  such  manly  composure,  had  been 
his ;  and  how  it  had  told  upon  those  inner 
springs  of  being,  upon  which  the  movements 
of  this  mysterious  frame  of  ours  depends. 

This  day,  whether  it  were  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  the  dusty  state  of  the  roads,  or  that  his 
strength  was  more  rapidly  beginning  to  fail, 
he  was  more  than  usually  tired  when  he 
came  in ;  and  Armand  was  struck  with  his 
slow,  faltering  step,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs 
and  opening  the  door,  entered  the  room,  wiping 
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the  dust  and  moisture  from  his  pale  and  wearied 
brow. 

"  My  dear  sir !  I  fear  you  are  sadly  over- 
done to-day.  These  walks  to  town  are  be- 
coming too  much  for  you,  father." 

"  The  day  is  hot,  and  there  is  something  op- 
pressive in  the  air.  We  shall  have  thunder," 
he  said,  as  he  sat  down  in  a  chair'  beside  his 
son,  endeavouring  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  con- 
ceal the  excessive  fatigue  which  he  felt. 

Armand  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

For  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that  his 
father  was  changed — suddenly  aged.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  men  at  his  years  show  that 
they  are  not  well. 

The  changes  that  time  is  imperceptibly, 
but  perseveringly,  making  in  those  among 
whom  we  live,  escape  our  notice,  till,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  our  attention  is  suddenly 
awakened,  and  we  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  that  path  which  leads  all  of 
us  one  way. 
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"  Father,"  said  Armand,  *'  I  have  been  think- 
ing too  much  of  myself,  and  my  wife  and 
children.  You  must  not  go  on  in  this  way — 
It  is  too  much  for  you." 

"  Rather,  perhaps !  but  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done  at  present.  You,  get  well,  my  boy, 
and  paint  us  a  picture  or  two,  and  then  we 
will  see  about  putting  the  once  high-mettled 
racer — if  I  may  call  myself  so — off  the  drudgery 
of  the  road." 

"  Ah  !  when  ?  when  ?" . .  .looking  mournfully 
at  the  helpless  arm. 

"  When  it  so  please  God,"  was  the  old  Hu- 
gonot's  calm  reply. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  that  good 
young  housekeeper  of  ours,  this  morning  we 
are  come  to  the  last  shilhng." 

Du  Chastel  looked  a  little  paler  than  he  had 
done  before,  but  all  he  said  was — 

"And  then?..." 

"  Most  fortunately,  she  had  finished  a  com- 
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mission  for  this  mantua-maker  who  employs  her. 
She  is  gone  into  town,  to  carry  back  her  work, 
and  receive  her  money. — Miss  Marston,  of  Don- 
nington  Abbey,  father !" 

"  She  is  a  brave,  high-spirited,  righteous  child 
of  God,"  was  the  reply.  "  Christian  woman, 
wife,  and  mother — and  daughter  too — to  me. 
He  who  is  above,  will  never  forsake  her.  Thank 
Him,  my  son." 

"I  am  not — I  cannot  be — as  you  are,  sir. 
I  am  the  child  of  another  generation.  I  cannot 
— I  must  look  forward.  If  she  ?...!  sometimes 
wonder  what  is  to  become  of  her — of  us  all." 

"  There  is  one  asylum,"  said  Du  Chastel, 
gravely,  "  to  which  the  children  of  the  Reform 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  as  the  last  re- 
source whatever  befals — one  event  happens  to 
all.  Success  and  disappointment — wealth  and 
poverty — genius  and  stupidity — good  and  bad 
— all  go  there.  It  is  a  fearful  prospect,  literally 
to  die  of  hunger ;  and  seems  scarcely  possible, 
in  a  civilised  society  like  ours,  yet  such  things 
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have  been,  and  may  be  again — God  knows.  But 
when  it  is  over,  he  takes  us  to  Himself.  He 
will  take  that  brave  and  godly  woman,  and  her 
innocent  children,  and  through  His  infinite 
mercy  you  and  me,  Armand,  sinners  though  we 
be,  to  Himself;  and  of  what  then  shall  we  be 
afraid  ?" 

"  These  are  high  and  lofty  themes  ; — almost 
too  lofty  for  a  spirit  depressed,  broken,  and  gro- 
velling like  mine  !" 

"  There  is  no  other  that  so  warms  and 
strengthens  the  heart  of  man.  I  strive  to  rest 
upon  it — to  face  the  last  extremity  which  we 
may  have  to  face,  with  the  strong  thought  which 
armed  the  martyrs  who  are  gone  before  us. 
The  worst  is  best — if  it  brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  God." 

"  Ah !  but  that  young  creature  !  she  is  still 
so  young.  Those  children — those  little  chil- 
dren  " 

It  was  vain.  The  husband  and  father  !  The 
cry  of  nature  was  too  bitter  in  his  heart. 
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Du  Chastel  looked  at  him,  and  felt  for  him. 

"  Then  if  we  must  needs  seek  for  some  earthly 
comfort,"  he  said  gently,  "  take  this.  Her  fa- 
ther is  a  rich  man.  However  implacable,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  let  her  starve.  When  it 
literally  comes  to  that,  he  will  do  something :  you 
may  rest  certain  of  it." 

This  last  suggestion  was  indeed  valuable.  It 
was  like  the  looming  of  a  distant  sail  in  the 
horizon,  when  the  vessel  is  on  fire. 

The  horrible  racking  apprehensions,  which 
were  distracting  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  as 
one  by  one  every  hope  was  failing,  were  soothed 
by  it.  He  felt  the  truth  of  what  his  father  said 
— and  was  much  relieved. 

Mr.  Marston  would  not  leave  his  daughter 
and  her  children  utterly  to  perish  for  want. 

After  this,  the  father  and  son  fell  into  a  more 
tranquil  conversation.  Both  seemed  better  for 
the  idea  which  had  presented  itself,  that  if  the 
elder  Du  Chastel  was,  as  in  great  probability  he 
would  soon  be,  deprived  of  the  power  of  earning 
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a  subsistence,  this  very  circumstance  might  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  help  for  Evelyn  and 
her  children. 

So  there  they  sat,  as  they  were  often  wont  to 
do,  enjoying  the  mutual  exchange  of  confidence, 
and  looking  over  that  pleasant  landscape  of 
fields,  and  trees,  and  hedge-rows,  with  some 
cheerfulness ;  till  at  last  the  golden  sun  began 
to  sink  behind  the  woods,  pouring  floods  of 
yellow  light  upon  every  object. 

They  then  began  to  recollect  that  it  was  get- 
ting late,  and  that  Evelyn  was  not  yet  come 
home. 

The  thought  seemed  to  strike  both  at  the 
same  time ;  both  watches  were  out  at  once. 

"  Half-past  seven — I  never  knew  her  so  late 
before." 

Du  Chastel  rose,  and  stretched  himself  out  of 
the  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
lane  for  some  distance. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  one." 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  cried  Armand,  evidently 
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alarmed.     "  Do  you  see  nothing  ?     She  has  a 
straw  hat  on  ;    is  there  no  one  coming  ?" 

"  No  one — I  had  better  go  to  meet  her." 

"  Thank    you — but   after  your  day's  work  ! 
No — no — sir,  you  are  too  much  tired  already." 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  make  a  ceremony 
with  me  at  this  time  of  day  —  boy  of  my 
heart?"  said  the  father,  drawing  in  from  the 
window,  looking  pleased.  He  was  always  happy, 
when  he  could  do  the  smallest  thing  to  gratify 
his  son.  "  I  had  much  better  go  and  meet  her, 
at  all  events  ;  but  pray  do  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  anxious.  People  always  come  safely  home — 
depend  upon  it.  You  said  she  was  going  a 
shopping.  Women  never  know  how  to  make 
an  end  of  that." 

So  he  went  down,  took  his  hat,  and  set  out 
down  the  lane. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  ways 
divided  into  two,  both  leading  into  London :  one 
to  the  west  end,  where  Evelyn's  business  usually 
lay  ;  the  other  towards  the  city. 
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Du  Chastel  did  not  hesitate  which  to  take — 
he  went  down  the  one  leading  to  the  west  end. 

He  walked  a  long  way.  Every  woman  that 
he  saw  at  a  distance  in  a  straw  hat,  he  fan- 
cied was  the  object  he  was  in  search  of;  but  in 
every  straw  hat  he  met  with  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

At  last  he  came  to  where  the  straggling  streets 
of  the  suburb  began ;  and  finding  it  was  past 
eight  o'clock,  felt  certain  Evelyn  must  have  come 
home  by  the  other  way,  and  determined  to 
return. 

The  evenings  were  long,  and  it  was  still 
twilight  when  he  reached  the  house,  and  came 
up  stairs — but  no  Evelyn. 

The  anguish  of  the  husband,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  father  may  be  imagined,  when 
Du  Chastel  opened  the  parlour  door,  with — 

"  I  hope  she  is  come  home — " 

"  Have  you  not  met  her  ?  have  you  not  found 
her?  My  God!  my  God!  my  God!"  starting 
up   trembling  from  his  chair,  and   falling  back 
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again,  unable  to  stand.  "Oh  my  God  !  my 
God !"  with  an  imploring  cry  of  agony. 

It  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  I  took  the  west  end  road — no  doubt  she  is 
coming  by  the  other.  Calm  yourself — for  her 
sake — for  all  our  sakes.  I  will  instantly  set 
out  again — nothing  can  have  happened — nothing 
kas  happened.  Armand,  be  a  man — for  the 
sake  of  us  all — be  a  man." 

But  his  terror  knew  no  bounds  of  reason. 
In  the  present  state  of  his  nerves,  self-control 
was  difficult — but  he  did  not  even  attempt  it. 
In  this  dreadful  moment  of  apprehension,  he 
gave  way  to  all  the  vehement  passion  of  his 
temper — passionate  in  its  despair. 

In  vain  Du  Chastel,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, endeavoured  to  soothe  him.  The 
violence  of  his  apprehensions  was  not  to  be 
allayed.  Partly,  it  was  his  naturally  anxious 
temperament — partly,  the  morbid  state  of  his 
nerves — partly,  perhaps,  from  that  violence  with 
which    a    passionate    nature,    when    once    the 
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reins  are  given  up  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
restrained,  breaks  forth — the  paroxysm  of  his 
distress  was  dreadful. 

All  Du  Chastel  could  do  was  to  prepare 
to  set  out  again  in  search  of  her ;  when,  just 
as  he  had  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door, 
and  was  going  to  leave  the  room,  the  wicket 
below  was  heard  to  open  and  close,  and  her 
husband  uttered  a  scream  of  almost  agonized 
joy,  as  Evelyn  entered  the  garden. 

A  few  seconds,  and  she  was  kneeling  at  his 
side. 

She  looked  pale,  scared,  exhausted  ;  her  hair 
was  all  in  disorder,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
her  whole  frame  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  were  not  frightened — not  very  much 
frightened,  *I  hope,"  she  began — her  first  thought 
was  ever  for  him — "  I  could  not  help  it,  indeed. 
Oh,Armand! — Mr.  DuChastel ! — Oh,Armand  ! 
— Armand !" 

"  What  is  it,  my  love  ?" — from  both  at  once — 
"  what  is  it,  dearest  Evelyn  ?" 
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"  Oh,  Armand ! — Armand  !" — bursting  into 
tears,  and  hiding  her  face  against  his  knee,  as 
she  sobbed  like  a  child — "  Armand  ! — Armand  ! 
— my  father !" 

"  Your  father  !" — stooping  down,  embracing 
her  with  his  one  arm,  and  hanging  fondly  over 
her — "  Your  father,  my  love  !— what  of  him  ?" 

She  sobbed  so,  she  could  scarcely  articulate. 

"  Fve  been — I've  been  to  see  him..." 

"  To  see  him  !  Well,  my  darling,  I  am  glad 
you  have.  Don't  cry,  Evelyn.  Whatever  come 
of  it,  it  was  right  if  you  could — but  is  he  in 
town  ?" 

She  writhed  with  that  sort  of  impatient  an- 
guish of  great  grief,  when  those  who  should 
console  us  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Oh,  Armand  ! — Armand  !  —  how  have  I 
seen  him  ? — how  have  I  seen  him  ?" 

"  He  is  not  dead  ?"  said  Mr.-Du  Chastel. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! — he's  not  dead  !" 

*'  Did  he  refuse  to  receive  you,  then?"  asked 
Armand,  quickly. 
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"  Oh,  no,  no  ! — I  saw  him — I  saw  him  ! — 
But  how — how — how  ? — In  prison  V 

It  burst  out  with  a  wild  cry  of  passion  and 
grief. 

The  two  men  looked   at   each  other  in  silent 
astonishment. 

"  In  prison  1"  at  last  Armand  repeated. 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes — in  prison — in  gaol ! — Not 
for  debt — not  for  debt !  Oh,  no  ! — In  shame 
— in  shame — in  a  prison  of  shame  !  Oh,  my 
father — my  father !  if  I  had  never  left  you,  this 
had  never  been  !" 

Armand,  wounded  to  the  heart,  drew  back. 
It  was  the  first  moment  through  their  long,  long 
trials  that,  far  from  having  expressed  it,  the 
most  jealous  thought  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible once  to  suspect  that  she  regretted 
what  she  had  done. 

She  felt  the  gesture,  and  knew  that  she  had 
been  unkind. 

"Forgive  me,  Armand — forgive  me  1"  she 
said,  her  tears  streaming  down  her  face.    "  You 
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know,  husband — you  know  that  you  I  have 
loved  alone,  and  beyond  all  mortal  things  on 
earth,  and  gladly  obeyed  the  blessed  command 
to  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  thee  ; 
but,  Armand — Armand,  he  has  committed  a 
great    crime  ;    he  is  shamed,  he  is   disgraced 

and  he  says,  never,  never  should   he  have 

done  it  if  I  had  not  left  him.  It  is  a  horrid 
thought,  Mr.  Du  Chastel !— Mr.  Du  Chastel,  is 
it  not  a  horrid  thought  ?" 

"  A  dreadful  thought,  my  dearest  angel !" 
said  the  father,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  A  fa- 
ther himself,  he  loved  her  agonies  of  piety. 
"  But  comfort  yourself — comfort  yourself,  dear 
girl !  The  actions  of  matured  men  spring  from 
causes  within  themselves.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  previous  life.  What  he  would  have  done 
without  you,  he  would  have  done  with  you,  my 
love.     In  this  at  least  be  comforted." 

"  Do  not  let  Armand  be  angry  at  what  I  said," 
she  whispered. 

"  Never  mind  him,  if  he  is.     If  he  loves  you 
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not  wisely  but  too  well,  you  must  forgive  him, 
my  darling  !" 

This  little  scene  over,  and  Evelyn  somewhat 
composed,  she  sat  down  in  the  usual  place,  on  a 
low  stool  at  her  husband's  knee,  and  her  hand 
in  his,  endeavouring,  according  to  her  old  good 
custom,  to  chase  away  melancholy  by  her  liveli- 
ness, she  with  an  attempt — but  this  time  a  very 
forced  one  at  cheerfulness,  began  her  story. 


"  I  set  out,  as  you  know,  Armand,  in  a  tri- 
umphant sort  of  humour,  proud  of  carrying  my 
parcel,  which  you  made  such  a  fuss  about,  and 
of  showing  what  a  much  more  magnanimous, 
high-spirited,  noble  creature  I  was  than  you. 
Mighty  joyous  at  the  idea  of  getting  my  four 
guineas — which  I  was  sure  of — and  thinking  of 
how  I  would  lay  out  two,  and  bring  two  safe 
back — I've  only  brought  one  back,"  she  added, 
looking  down,  and  a  tear  rising  to  her  eye  again ; 
but  she  brushed  it  away,  and  went  on. 

VOL.    III.  s 
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"  It  was  such  a  lovely  bright  day,  that  if  I 
had  been  the  veriest  beggar  in  the  world,  instead 
of  the  possessor  of  four  guineas,  my  heart  must 
have  been  glad  in  it.  So  on  I  walked,  feeling 
brisker  and  happier  every  step,  and  blessing  this 
beautiful,  beautiful  world,  in  which  one  cannot 
help  being  happy. 

*'  I  soon  got  to  Mrs.  Hobson's,  and  there  I 
was  very  well  received.  My  handy  works  met 
with  the  greatest  approbation ;  I  was  paid  my 
four  guineas,  and,  moreover,  an  order  to  spangle 
and  tinfoil  four  pairs  of  sleeves  for  the 
birth-night  was  given  me.  It  will  be  quite  a 
work  of  art — But  how  can  I  talk  in  this  way," 
interrupting  herself — "  how  can  I  talk  in  this 
way,  after  what  has  happened  ?  I  am  a  brute 
beast  to  talk  in  this  way  1" 

"  Well,  my  darling,  go  on." 

"  I  got  my  four  guineas,  and  I  went  and  made 

my  purchases,  before  I  would  go  to  R 's,  to 

ask  whether  there  was  a  letter  for  me.     I  knew 
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if  there  was  still  no  letter,  I  should  be  so  pained 
I  should  be  quite  unfit  for  business.  It  was 
well  I  did — it  was  well  I  did !" 

And  with  that  she  fell  a  crying  again,  and 
cried  and  sobbed  for  some  time. 

At  last  she  went  on. 

"  I  got  to  R 's  Bank,  and  went  in  through 

the  double  door,  and  up  to  the  counter,  and 
then  to  old  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  so  kind  to 
me.  He  has  known  me  from  a  child,  when  he 
was  head-clerk  to  my  father,  poor  old  man  1 — 
He  has  been  always  so  kind  about  the  letters. 
...He  was  not  at  his  place  when  I  went  up. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  sensation  in  the 
room.  The  gentlemen  were  not  sitting  at 
their  desks,  but  standing  in  knots,  talking  in 
under-tones  to  each  other.  I  stood  there  waiting, 
till  at  last  one  of  the  young  men  saw  me,  and 
asked  what  I  wanted.  '  To  speak  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, when  he  was  at  leisure,'  I  said.  *  Mr. 
Thompson  ! — He's  in  the  other  room,'  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  turning  round.     *  Please,  Mr. 

s  2 
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Phillips,  to  tell  him  a  lady  wants  to  speak  with 
him.' 

"  The  young  man  looked  as  if  I  was  in  the 
way  at  that  moment,  and  I  began  to  say — '  Pray 
don't  trouble  yourself;  I  can  come  some  other 
time' — when  Mr.  Thompson  appeared  at  the 
door.  *  Here's  a  lady,'  says  the  gentleman. 
At  this  he  looked  towards  me.  He  knew  me 
at  once — he  knows  very  well  who  I  am,  though 
nobody  else  does.  *  Heavens  and  earth  !'  cries 
the  old  man,  *  Miss  Marston  !  You  here  ?'  At 
this,  there  was  a  sudden  kind  of  commotion 
among  them.  They  one  and  all  turned,  with  a 
sort  of  aghast  look,  and  stared  at  me. 

"  *  No,  no,  no — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  what  was 
I  saying?'  cries  the  old  man,  perceiving  what 
he  had  done.  '  Madam,  I  beg  to  apologise  for 
my  mistake;  the  name  is  so  in  my  mouth 
— a  mistake !  a  mistake  !*  upon  which  the 
gentlemen  turned  away  and  renewed  their 
conversation.      It  seemed  very    easy   for  them 
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to  believe  that  I  could  not  be... I  could  not  be 
Miss  Marston. 

"  '  1  came  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  let- 
ters for  me,  Mr.  Thompson,  as  you  were  so 
good  as  to  promise  to  take  care  of  them.'  He 
was  very  white  by  this  time — quite  white,  and 
his  hands  trembling  violently. 

"  '  No  letters,'  he  said,  '  Would  you  obUge 
me  by  stepping  with  me  into  this  private  room  ? 
I  have  been  looking  for  you  the  whole  of  the 
last  week,  but  did  not  know  where  to  find 
you.' 

"  '  Then  you  have  a  letter — thank  Heaven  for 
it!' 

*'  '  No,  my  dear  young  lady,  no  letter,'  leading 
the  way  into  a  small  back  room,  and  shutting 
the  door  after  us ;  '  but  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  heard  nothing  ?' 

"  *  What  should  I  hear,  my  good  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ? — You  know  I  live  quite  out  of  the  world, 
and  never  hear  anything.' 

"  '  But  you  must  have  heard  something,  surely, 
of  your  father." 
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"  *  You  know  I  cannot  hear  of  him  except 
through  you.' 

*'  *  Is  it  possible  ? — Are  you  so  entirely  parted, 
that  such  an  event  can  have  happened,  and  you, 
his  daughter,  his  eldest  —  properly  his  only 
daughter — know  nothing  of  it  ?' 

"  I  began  to  be  frightened  then,  and  in  a  low 
voice  just  got  out — 

"  *  Surely  he  is  not  dead  !' 

"  '  No,  Miss  Marston — I  beg  pardon — Mrs. 
Du  Chastel.  No,  no,  it's  not  that  at  all — he  is 
not  dead.' 

"  *  What,  then,  can  have  happened  so  very 
terrible  ? — For  I  see  by  your  looks  something 
terrible  has  happened.     Has  his  wife ' 

"  *  She  is  a  very  wicked,  bad  woman,'  said  he, 
indignantly,  *but  it's  not  her — no,  no.  You 
must  think,  if  you  please,  of  something  worse 
than  that.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear,  dear  Miss  Mar- 
ston !'  and  the  old  man  burst  into  tears,  *  who 
would  ever  have  believed  it  ?'  " 

"Ah,  Armandl"    and  Evelyn,  as  old    Mr. 
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Thompson  had  done,  burst  into  fresh  tears, 
repeating,  "  who  would  have  believed  it  ?  who 
w^ould  ever  have  believed  it  ? — I  knew,"  she 
went  on  crying  and  sobbing,  and  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  speaking  and  crying  in  turns,  "  I  knew 
my  father  had  his  faults — great  faults,  perhaps — 
everybody  has  faults — but  I  never  thought  of 
this.  I  thought  he  was  so  rich  and  powerful, 
that  he  could  never,  even,  come  into  temptation 
with  regard  to  money." 

But  the  two  men  here  recollected  the  affair 
of  the  settlement. 

"  I  thought  his  wealth  was  boundless,  inex- 
haustible ;  but  it's  all  gone — all  of  it  gone.  But 
if  that  were  all — oh  !  if  that  were  all  !...but  his 
honour  and  good  name  are  gone  with  it — he's  a 
disgraced,  dishonoured  man :  he  has  done  very 
badly,  very  wickedly,  as  well  as  very  fooHshly ; 
and  poor,  poor  man,  he's  in  prison  !" 

And  with  that  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
husband's  knee,  and  wept  without  restraint. 
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Presently  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  a 
most  piteous  expression  of  face  went  on  with 
her  story. 

"  When  I  heard  he  was  in  prison,  I  fell  to 
begging  and  praying  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  take 
me  to  him.  I  never  thought  of  whether  he 
might  have  his  wife  with  him  or  not.  Mr. 
Thompson  looked  kindly  at  me,  and  said,  '  And 
do  you  really  wish  to  go  to  him  in  prison,  Mrs. 
Du  Chaste!  ? — You  know  he  has  never  consented 
to  see  you.'  'He  will  see  me  now,'  I  said, 
for  I  felt  sure  he  would.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  misfortunes  if  they  did  not  soften  hearts 
and  melt  them  together  ?  I  felt  that  I  loved 
him  in  all  this  sin  and  sorrow,  better  than  ever 
I  had  done  in  my  life,  and  I  felt  certain  he 
w^ould  love  and  forgive  me.  So,  when  Mr. 
Thompson  saw  I  was  determined  upon  it,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  an  order  to  visit  him  in 
Newgate  that  very  afternoon,  and  that  he  would 
call  at  the  proper  authorities  on  our  way,  and 
get  it  altered  to  include  me,  his  daughter.     He 
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then  confessed  that  my  father  had  been  ailing 
for  some  days,  and  that  he  believed  he  had 
been  removed  to  a  room  in  the  gaoler's  lodge. 

"  He  then  related  to  me  with  great  indignation 
of  manner,  how  my  poor  father  had  been  left 
utterly  destitute  and  alone  by  the  worthless  woman 
he  had  married,  who,  upon  the  first  rumour  of 
his  difficulties,  and  before  his  situation  could  have 
been  generally  known,  had  disappeared  with  all 
the  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  plate  ;  taking  one  of  her  children 
with  her,  the  elder  one  having  died  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  hooping-cough.  Whither  she  was  gone 
nobody  knew,  or  whether  alone  or  in  company. 
She  had  succeeded  in  effacing  eveiy  trace  by 
which  she  could  have  been  followed  ;  but  it  was 
supposed  that  she  was  gone  to  America,  and 
not  alone. 

"  My  poor,  poor  father,  Armand  !  Sick  and 
ruined,  and  disgraced ...  and  deserted  by  the 
woman  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

"  I  was  most  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  Mr. 
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Thompson  had  two  or  three  things  to  do  before 
he  could  set  out,  and  that  consumed  time.  At 
last,  he  sent  to  call  a  coach,  and  we  set  forward 
for  Newgate.     Oh,  Armand  ! 

"  Such  a  gloomy,  awful-looking  place  it  is, 
frowning  down  upon  one  with  its  stern,  stony 
w^alls,  in  which  so  many  miserable  wretches  lie 
pining. 

"  I  had  often  imagined  a  prison  to  myself,  but 
never  had  been  in  one ;  and  till  one  does,  who 
can  realise  the  effect  of  the  grating  of  the  huge 
keys,  the  letting  down  huge  bars,  the  opening 
of  the  wicket  in  those  hideous  gates,  all  nailed 
with  iron,  that  admits  you  into  that  dark,  lofty 
passage — where  all  seem  so  sorrowful — twilight 
at  noonday — so  silent  all,  except  the  tread  of 
the  turnkey,  with  his  huge  bunch  of  iron, 
jangling  and  grating.     Oh,  Armand  ! 

"  They  told  me  that  my  father  was  very  ill— - 
confined  to  his  bed — in  the  small  room  where 
he  had  originally  been  placed,  for  it  had  not 
been  thought  proper  to  move  him.     And  as  he 
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had  not  been  bailed,  he  was  in  detention  under 
lock  and  key,  for  the  charges  were  very  heavy 
against  him.  It  was  not  yet  known  whether 
the  magistrates  would  admit  him  to  bail — I  did 
not  understand  much  about  it... Mr.  Thompson 
interrupted  the  turnkey  by  saying,  *  This  lady  is 
Mr.  Marston's  daughter  /  upon  which  the  man 
immediately  broke  off,  and  said  no  more.  I 
thought  he  looked  at  me  kindly  and  compas- 
sionately— not  as  one  fancies  turnkeys. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  long,  dismal  passage  he 
stopped  and  opened  a  door,  into  a  small,  gloomy- 
looking^room,  and  told  us  to  enter.  I  made  a 
sign  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  go  in  first,  and  pre- 
pare my  father  to  see  me,  for  my  heart  was  so 
fiill,  I  could  not  speak. 

"  Mr.  Thompson  went  straight  up  to  the  bed, 
and  I  stood  trembling  at  the  door  listening,  in 
hopes  to  hear  my  poor  father's  voice. 

"  There  came  a  low,  hollow  sound  from  the 
bed,  and  in  broken  accents  some  one  asked, 
'Who  was  there?' 
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"  '  Thompson,  sir ;'  stooping  down  to  the  bed. 
*  I  hope  I  find  you  better  T 

"  *  No  better/  in  a  trembling,  almost  inaudible 
voice,  I  could  hardly  catch  the  words — *  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall  be  better.' 

"  *  You  must  not  say  that,'  answered  Mr. 
Thompson,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully ;  *  don't 
say  that,  sir... When  things  are  at  the  worst, 
they  must  mend.' 

"  There  was  no  answer  to  this — but  a  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head. 

"  '  I  have  brought  another  friend  to  see  you, 
sir,'  began  Mr.  Thompson,  again  placing  him- 
self so  as  to  hide  me. 

"  '  A  friend  ! — I  have  no  friends  !' 
"  '  A   friend    indeed — a     very     affectionate 
friend,  sir.' 

"  *  They  are  all  gone  away.  Have  you  heard 
anything  from  her  ?' 

"  *  Oh  no,  sir.  Pray  don't  turn  your  mind 
to  that  subject.  The  friend  I  have  brought 
with  me,  is  very  different  from  the  other.  She 
came  the  moment..,' 
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"'She!— what  she?' 

"  '  The  lady  that  loves  you,  and  that  you  love 
dearly/  said  good  Mr.  Thompson.  '  The  lady 
you  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  but  who  has 
flown  to  you  the  moment  she  heard  of  your 
distress... Your  daughter,  sir.' 

"  And  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  or  what  I 
I  was  doing,  I  had  flown  to  the  bed-side,  and 
we  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Du  Chastel !  oh,  Armand  ! 

"  We  cried  both  of  us  a  long  time.  He  had 
his  arms  squeezed  round  me,  and  I  held  him  so 
tight,  as  if  I  could  never  bear  to  be  parted  from 
him  again.  That  is  all  I  remember  of  it. 
I  cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  and,  poor 
man,  he  cried  like  a  child.  I  never  in  my  whole 
life  saw  my  father  shed  a  tear  before.  It  was 
very  shocking — yet  it  was  very  sweet. 

''  We  were  in  this  way  I  don't  know  how 
long — I  can't  remember  well — the  first  thing  I 
recollect  clearly,  was  my  kneeling  by  his  bed- 
side, supporting  his  pillow  upon  my  arm,  and 
looking  into  his  eyes. 
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"  Such  great,  wide,  sad,  bloodshot,  dreary 
eyes  !  with  the  eyelids  wrinkled  and  falling  from 
them  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  a  very  old  man... 
and  so  it  looked,  indeed,  it  was  all  so  furrowed, 
and  thin,  and  care«worn. 

"  He  did  not  speak  for  a  long  while — he  kept 
looking  at  me  with  those  dreary  eyes.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  looking. 
Yet  as  if  it  gave  him  little  comfort. 

"  I  stooped  down  from  time  to  time,  and 
kissed  his  forehead,  and  kept  saying,  *  Dear 
father — dear  father  !'  hoping  he  would  speak, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  did. 

''  At  last  he  said  in  a  tone — it  was  like  a 
voice  from  the  grave — so  broken,  and  so  deep 
and  hollow — 

" '  My  child,  you  must  forgive  your  father, 
for  he  wronged  you  grievously.' 

*'  I  could  only  answer  by  my  tears  and  my 
caresses. 

"*  You  will  forgive  me — I  see  you  do..,l 
shall  die  more  easy,  dear,  good  Evelyn.' 
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"  Well,  well,  you  will  be  tired.  Ah,  no !  I 
see,  dear  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  you  are  not,"  as  she 
turned,  and  saw  Du  Chastel's  face  fixed  upon 
her  with  such  an  expression  of  melancholy  ap- 
probation !  "  How  kind  you  both  are  to  me. 
And  I  am  sure,"  to  Armand,  "  you  will  not 
think  I  was  wrong  to  leave  a  guinea  with  the 
turnkey  when  I  went  away,  to  get  him  some 
better  things,  for  his  ruin  is  so  complete,  and 
that  wretched  woman  has  robbed  him  so  utterly 
of  everything  —  carrying  away  all  the  money 
there  was  in  the  house,  all,  but  what  was  in  his 
pocket — that  he  is  actually  in  want !  Gracious 
Heavens  !  to  think  it  possible  that  he  should 
ever  know  want.  I  am  sure  you  would  think 
it  right  to  give  the  guinea,  Armand." 

"  You  doubt  it,  Evelyn  ?  that  I  am  sure  you 
don't,"  was  the  reply. 

She  then  went  on  to  relate,  how,  as  it  grew 
towards  dusk,  she  first  recollected  them  at  home 
and  began  to  think  she  ought  to  be  returning' 
and  how,  shortly  after,  the  turnkey  entered,  and 
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said  it  was  time  to  lock  up  ;  and  so  she  and  her 
father  parted.  "  But  before  I  went  away,  I  pro- 
mised him,  poor  man,  that  I  would  come  again 
to-morrow,  as  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  was  sure 
he  could  procure  me  an  order." 

And  so  ended  Evelyn's  narrative. 

But  not  so  ended  the  fresh  anxieties  and  dif- 
ficulties which  this  most  unlooked-for  misfortune 
brought  in  its  train. 

The  state  in  which  Mr.  Marston  found  him- 
self was  really  extraordinary.  Usually,  in  such 
cases,"  a  man  has  relations,  or  friends  at  least, 
who  come  forward  to  rescue  him  from  the 
immediate  consequences  of  a  disaster  of  this 
nature ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Marston  was 
almost  destitute  of  both.  Of  his  relations,  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  had  married  again,  and  was  at  present 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  her  elder  son  having  been 
some  time  dead;  he  had  been  succeeded  in 
his  estate  by  his  brother  Leonard,  a  man  always 
of  singular  habits,  hving  much  abstracted  from 
the  affairs   of  ordinary  life ;  but  who  since  his 
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rejection  by  Miss  Marston,  he  had  completely 
given  up  society,  and  resided  upon  a  property  he 
possessed  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  completely 
absorbed  by  those  pursuits  for  which  he  had  such 
remarkable  dispositions  and  talents. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since  then, 
except  that  he  led  a  sort  of  hermit's  life  in 
this  remote  place,  seeing  no  one,  exchanging 
letters  with  no  one ;  as  completely  dead  to  the 
world  as  lost  to  his  relations. 

Of  Evelyn's  marriage  with  young  Du  Chastel 
he  had  of  course  heard,  and  had  deeply,  bit- 
terly, implacably  resented  it. 

For  his  very  calmness  and  apparently  passive 
strength  of  perseverance,  a  temperament  which 
so  admirably  adapted  him  to  his  peculiar  pur- 
suits, seemed  to  influence  him  as  regarded  the 
passions. 

He  took  everything  quietly.  There  was  little 
outward  demonstration  of  any  kind ;  but  he  had 
loved  his  cousin  with  an  intensity  which  belongs 
to  the  concentration   of   all  feeling    upon    one 
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single  object,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  collected 
in  a  burning-glass. 

He  had  been  accustomed,  in  his  calm,  unde- 
monstrative way,  to  look  upon  her  as  his  own ; 
and  in  this  conviction  had  gone  on,  absorbed  by 
his  abstract  occupations,  and  taking  little  pains 
to  secure  what  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  strange  as  this  conduct  may  seem,  it 
did  not  proceed  from  coldness  or  indifference 
as  I  have  said,  his  love  had  all  the  depth  and 
intensity  belonging  to  his  nature. 

His  disappointment  was  most  bitter  —  but 
there  was  more  than  this.  There  was  deep 
resentment  added  to  it.  He  thought  she  had 
used  him  ill,  and  to  this  thought  he  adhered. 
It  was  not  in  him  to  examine  his  feelings,  to 
compare  them  with  the  rules  of  reason  and 
justice.  Profound  logician  as  he  was,  con- 
cerning his  feelings  he  never  reasoned  at  all. 
They  were  not  many,  but  what  there  were,  were 
there  ;  that  was  enough.  They  were  therCj  and 
they  remained  there. 
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So  from  the  time  he  heard  of  Evelyn's  mar- 
riage, he  never  once  mentioned  her  name. 

Nevertheless,  something  of  the  distress  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  had,  by  some  means  of 
which  I  am  ignorant,  reached  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  a  bitter  smile,  and 
a  gratified  feeling  of  revenge,  revenge  which 
he  had  never  sought,  but  which  he  not 
the  less  enjoyed  when  it  came  of  itself.  He 
had  not  activity  enough  in  his  hatred  to 
seek  for  revenge — he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
even  to  wish  for  it — but  when  it  came,  it 
was,  as  I  said,  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the 
last  thing  that  would  have  entered  his  head, 
would  have  been  the  idea  of  holding  out 
the  hand,  and  endeavouring  to  mitigate  suf- 
ferings so  well  deserved,  and,  least  of  all,  to 
save  her  husband  from  misery,  however  de- 
plorable. 

Well  then. 

Leonard   Fitzroy  was  living  at   this  remote 
place  of   his,   in  Ireland,   at  the  time   of  Mr. 
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Marston's  terrible  downfall.  Whether  he  had 
heard  of  it  or  not,  was  unknown.  He  was 
the  last  man  Mr.  Marston  would  have  thought 
of  applying  to, — for  his  indignation  at  his  uncle's 
unworthy  marriage  had  been  extreme.  He  had 
expressed  himself  but  once,  as  was  his  way,  upon 
the  subject  ;  but  it  was  in  terms  which  could 
not  be  forgiven ;  and  all  intercourse  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew  had  from  that  time  ceased. 

As  for  friends — such  men  as  Mr.  Marston 
may  have  cronies,  but  have  rarely  friends.  And 
when  the  hour  of  his  disgraceful  ruin  arrived — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  old  once  confidential 
clerk,  Mr.  Thompson,  he  would  have  been  lite- 
rally deserted. 

So  he  fell  like  a  dead  weight  upon  this 
grievously  overburdened  household  of  the  Du 
Chastels. 

There  was  but  one  feeling  among  them.  Had 
he  stood  in  an  equally  sacred  relation  to  them 
all,  there  could  not  have  been  more  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  everything  yet  left,  and  to  brave 
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new  dangers,  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  poor 
sinful  man — now  stretched  upon  his  bed  of  re- 
morse and  pain — a  prey  to  the  sufferings  of  a 
tortured  body,  and  a  distracted  mind. 

To  help  him,  they  did  that,  v^^hich  never  in 
all  the  course  of  their  long  struggles  they  had 
yet  done — they  contracted  debts. 

Then  time — precious  time ! — Evelyn's  literally 
golden  moments,  were  added  to  the  gift  of 
money  ! — ^Yet  they  gave  it. 

She  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
often  of  the  night,  by  her  father's  bed-side 
in  that  close,  unwholesome  little  room  from 
which  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  move  him  ;  and 
in  addition  to  all  their  other  distresses,  the  evi- 
dent dechne  of  Evelyn's  health  and  strength 
excited  apprehensions  which  may  literally  be 
called  racking,  in  the  mind  of  her  husband  and 
his  father. 

It  seemed  as  if  their  doom  was  sealed,  and 
that  they  were  all  to  perish  together. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable. 
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Creatures  such  as  these  actually  perishing  of 
accumulated  distress  !  And  that  hard,  rich  man, 
in  Ireland,  rolling  in  wealth  unused — except  to 
be  lavished  upon  the  most  extravagant  scientific 
experiments  and  conceptions — remaining  wholly 
insensible  to  the  accounts  which  imperfectly 
reached  him  of  the  state  of  things,  and  not  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  further.  He  left 
father  and  daughter  to  a  fate  they  had  both,  in 
his  opinion,  richly  merited. 

♦  *  *  * 

It  was  one  cloudless  night,  Leonard  Fitzroy 
had  been  engaged  watching  a  transit  of  Venus, 
through  the  large  telescope,  almost  rivalling  that 
of  Herschel,  which  at  an  immense  expense — as 
was  unavoidable  in  those  days — he  had  erected. 

The  telescope  stood  in  his  park,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  house  ;  and  after  he  had  finished 
his  observation,  and  the  transit  was  passed,  he 
walked  home  alone  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  fine  expanse  of  lawn  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  house. 
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Whether  he  was  over-fatigued  with  the  in- 
tense interest  of  his  late  occupation,  upon  certain 
results  of  which,  some  consequences,  as  he  be- 
lieved, most  important  to  science,  were  depend- 
ing— or  from  one  of  those  unaccountable  changes 
of  the  spirits  to  which  the  most  impassible  of 
philosophers  is  at  times  liable ;  he  fell  into  a  fit 
— mood  rare,  indeed,  for  him — of  melancholy. 

That  white,  beautiful  planet,  so  calmly  shining 
in  front  of  him,  reminded  him  of  times  gone 
by — and  of  that  animated,  beautiful  girl — alas  ! 
still  too  dear — with  whom,  in  her  young  days, 
he  used  to  walk  out  at  Donnington  upon  fine 
evenings,  when  the  heavens  were  glittering  in  all 
their  glory,  and  teach  her  the  names  of  those  won- 
drous urns  of  light,  and  to  distinguish  planet  and 
fixed  star — and  the  dazzling  Orion  from  the  glit- 
tering Bear.  Above  all,  he  remembered  one 
night  in  particular,  when  Venus  was  shining 
before  them  just  as  she  was  shining  now ;  and  he, 
with  rather  more  pedantry  than  originality  in 
his  gallantry,  had  said  it  should  be  her  star — 
and  she  had  laughed  at  him. 
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The  scene  returned  so  vividly  to  his  memory. 
That  gay,  bright  girl — so  saucy  ! — so  quick  ! — so 
ready  ! — yet  so  affectionate  and  friendly  to  him. 
And  suddenly  a  pang — sharp  as  if  some  assassin 
had  struck  a  dagger  through  his  heart — awakened 
him  as  from  a  long  dream,  and  he  wondered  how 
he  could  have  borne  so  to  neglect  her. 

Mr.  Marston,  too,  criminal  as  he  was  — 
had  been  kind  to  him.  If  he  had  given  himself 
up  to  sin  and  folly,  the  injury  was  not  to  him ; 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  resent  it. 

Leonard  was  as  slow  to  move  as  some  immense 
dead  weight ;  but  once  set  in  motion,  he  moved 
something  with  the  same  sort  of  irresistible 
impetus. 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  into  the 
house,  was  to  order  his  carriage  to  be  ready  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  to  take 
him  the  first  stage  on  the  road  to  England. 


Evelyn  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  father's 
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bed — her  arm  was  under  his  pillow,  supporting 
his  head,  and  in  this  attitude,  after  much  rest- 
lessness and  suffering,  he  had  at  last  fallen 
asleep.  He  lay  there,  his  thin  worn  face  of  suf- 
fering resting  against  the  pillow — his  hair, 
which  had  suddenly  become  quite  grey,  falling 
round  it — a  sorrowful  picture. 

She  was  looking  on  him  with  a  kind,  sad,  pitying 
expression.  Her  own  heavy  anxieties  and  most 
painful  embarrassments  scarcely  thought  of,  in 
compassion  for  that  poor  sinner.  Now  deeply 
penitent — but  alas  !  how  late  ! 

He  had  confessed  to  her  the  wrong  he 
had  done  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement — 
and  had  humbly  entreated  the  forgiveness  of 
them  all.  The  manner  of  doing  this  had  af- 
fected her  very  much.  She  entirely  forgot  the 
injury  in  tenderness  for  the  injurer.  Thus 
meekly  repented  of,  she  thought  she  loved  him 
almost  the  better  for  it. 

But  it  was  a  sore  misfortune.  In  thus  de- 
priving his  daughter   of   all  resource,  he  had 
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sealed  his  own  fate  with  hers,  and  he  had  now  to 
share  the  penury  he  had  occasioned. 

Not  that  everything  possible — even  more, 
if  that  were  possible — was  not  done  for  him. 
The  sacrifices  made  to  his  daily  comfort  in 
their  most  distressing  situation  were  heroic — 
were  angelic.  But  how  long  this  could  last,  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  Every  day  seemed  to 
open  with  a  threat  that  their  means  would 
utterly  fail  them,  yet  every  day  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  some  httle  assistance  or  other,  which 
prevented  their  utterly  sinking.  The  widow's 
cruse  has  typified  the  experience  of  many  a 
one. 

This  particular  day  had  been  a  very  bad  one 
in  all  ways.  There  had  been  more  than  usual 
difficulty  in  providing  the  supplies.  The  little 
purse  was  almost  empty,  and  her  father  had 
been  worse  than  ever. 

She  had  been  with  him  many  hours,  and  had 
obtained  leave,  if  necessary,  to  sit  up  with  him 
that  night. 
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She  was  sitting,  as  I  said,  by  the  bed-side, 
supporting  him  with  her  aching  arm — afraid  to 
move  lest  she  should  break  his  light  slumber, 
and  interrupt  a  short  relief  from  suffering. 

She  looked  sadly  changed. 

All  that  had  been  left  of  her  beauty,  and 
vigorous,  animated  look  and  action,  was  gone. 
She  was  thoroughly  worn  out.  She  had  be- 
come prematurely  old.  Her  hair  was  not  ac- 
tually grizzled,  but  it  was  dry,  dull,  and  colour- 
less. Her  cheek  was  pale,  yellow,  and  sunken  ; 
her  eyes  hollow  and  dim ;  and  the  unmistake- 
able  wrinkles  were  gathering  round  her  temples. 

She  looked  ill — and  she  felt  ill.  Her  shat- 
tered nerves  would  tremble  and  beat  at  the  least 
exertion ;  her  limbs  seemed  failing  under  her. 
She  never  complained.  Why  complain,  and 
add  to  the  general  misery  ?  She  felt — and 
there  was  a  sort  of  comfort  in  that — that  they 
were  all  going  together. 

The  evening  of  this  long,  and  much  suffering 
day  was  drawing  on,  and  still  she  sat  there  im-^ 
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moveable,  supporting  that  poor  sinner's  face 
against  her  arm,  when  she  heard  the  door  of 
the  cell  softly  open. 

She  thinking  it  the  kind  turnkey,  who  was  as 
gentle  in  his  attendances  upon  her  as  the  ten- 
derest  woman  could  have  been — for  the  rough 
fellow's  heart  was  perfectly  won  by  her  — 
turned  to  sign  to  him  not  to  approach  the  bed ; 
and  then  recovering  her  former  position,  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  patient,  without  giving  the 
new  comer  any  further  attention. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  turnkey. 

It  was  the  man  who  had  come  with  headlong 
haste  from  Ireland,  to  repair  his  long  neglects, 
and  barbarous  indifference  to  suffering. 

He  was  excessively  shocked  and  affected 
by  the  scene  presented  to  him. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  one  candle 
gleamed  with  a  sickly  sort  of  light  upon  the 
pale,  haggard  face  of  the  sleeper  upon  the  pillow, 
and  the  still  beautiful,  but  faded,  form  of  his 
daughter. 
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It  told  a  long  tale  of  suffering; — suffering 
which  had  transformed  days  into  years,  and 
rendered  her  already  almost  old. 

Yet  there  she  sat,  tenderly  ministering  to 
that  bad  father,  who  had  used  her  so  cruelly, 
and  acted  so  foolishly,  and  so  ill. 

Leonard  had  despised,  as  much  as  he  hated 
him  for  his  conduct,  and  thought  no  punish- 
ment greater  than  his  deserts,  so  he  was  not 
much  moved  by  the  sight  of  him. 

But  his  daughter  was  by  his  side,  evidently 
giving  her  last  strength — and  as  he  had  found 
reason  to  fear,  since  he  had  entered  the  prison, 
her  last  shilling — to  help  and  comfort  him. 

And  he  himself  had  been  so  cruel  and  un- 
relenting, that  far  from  relieving  as  he  might 
have  done,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  of  that 
wealth  which  was  superfluous  to  him — far  from 
doing  what  would  have  been  only  the  ordinary 
duty  of  so  near  a  kinsman,  he  had  actually 
taken  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  their  dis- 
tresses.    Of  the  extremity  at  which  they  had 
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arrived,  it  is  true,  he  had  formed  a  most  imper- 
fect notion — as  who  does  not,  of  sufferings  at  a 
distance  ? — but  he  now  reproached  himself  bit- 
terly with  having  neglected  to  inquire  as  to 
how  the  case  really  stood. 

But  thank  Heaven  ! — A  mere  form  of  speech 
with  him.  This  philosopher  of  ours  believed 
not  in  the  existence  of  anything  to  thank. 

Thank  Heaven,  however,  it  was  not  too  late. 
His  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  sort  of  warm, 
wholesome  gladness  he  had  rarely  felt  before  at 
the  idea  of  the  power  which,  like  some  great 
magician,  he  possessed,  by  the  golden  talisman 
of  his  wealth,  to  transform  all  this  misery  into 
happiness,  and  to  fill  every  suffering  heart 
among  them  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

It  was  a  delightful  moment  of  not  unworthy 
triumph,  for  he  included  Armand  in  his  projects 
of  beneficence ;  and  that  thought,  at  least,  had 
virtue  in  it. 

As  Evelyn  did  not  move,  he,  at  last,  grew 
impatient. 
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He  was  as  inexperienced  as  a  child  in  the 
performance  of  acts  of  benevolence ;  he  felt  im- 
patient as  a  child  to  begin. 

He  crept  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  laid  his 
hand  on  Evelyn's  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  Don't  start ;  don't  be  frightened.  It  is  I. 
Your  cousin  Leonard." 

She  was  startled — but  not  very  much.  The 
power  of  being  greatly  excited  by  any  event  was 
fast  leaving  her. 

'*  Leonard  !"  she  said,  and  turned  upon  him 
her  mournful,  and,  as  he  thought,  somewhat 
reproachful  eyes. 

"  I  am  come  at  last,"  he  went  on.  "  And  I 
am  very  sorry,  Evelyn,  I  have  not  come  sooner ; 
but,  happily,  it  is  not  too  late." 

She  shook  her  head  gently. 

''  No — no,  it  is  not  too  late ;  it  shall  not  be 
too  late.... I  am  come,  and  everything  that 
money  can  do  for  you  all  is  henceforth  at  your 
command.  You  must  be  certain  of  that, 
Evelyn." 
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"  I  always  thought  you  were  generous  as  re- 
garded money,"  she  said,  rather  coldly.  "  You 
are  very  kind  to  think  of  us,  I  am  sure."  And 
her  pride  giving  way  when  she  thought  of  the 
distress  at  home ;  and  her  simple,  honest  nature, 
accepting  help  gratefully,  though  coming  in  the 
very  last  form  that  she  could  have  wished  it ; 
"and  I  am  sure  a  little  help  from  a  friend  till 
things  are  somewhat  better  with  us,  will -be  a 
great  mercy.     For  it  is  going  hard  with  us  all." 

"  It  shall  do  so  no  more.  Forgive  me, 
Evelyn,  for  my  long  silence...!  had  not — believe 
me,  I  had  not — the  slightest  idea  of  how  things 
really  stood,  or  1  w^ould  have  been  here  earlier. 
I  would  have  been  with  you  immediately... But 
all  troubles  are  over  now.  Everything  I  have  in 
the  w^orld  is  at  your  disposal." 

It  was  a  relief — a  very  great  relief,  after  all 
she  had  endured,  and  all  she  feared. 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  could  not 
bear  up  much  longer.  To  receive  help  from 
Leonard  after  his  long  unkindness,  was  painful ; 
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and  he  had  a  sort  of  awkward  way  of  conferring 
favours,  partly  proceeding  from  his  faults,  and 
partly  from  his  better  qualities,  which  in  more 
fastidious  days  would  have  made  her  reject  his 
benefits  at  once ;  but  she  was  sunk  below  these 
delicate  feelings  now. 

She  was  like  one  perishing  in  the  last  extre- 
mity of  hunger.  She  would  accept  any  sort  of 
bread. 

He  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  her,  and 
in  whispers  began  a  conversation,  as  if  they  had 
parted  but  a  few  days  before.  For  he  was 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness  itself;  and 
now  he  was  awakened  to  a  better  sense  of  what 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  do,  he  set  about 
it  in  right  earnest. 

He  began  his  assistance  by  pressing  money 
upon  her.  That  horrid  money,  which  even, 
when  one  like  her  is  starving,  it  is  so  painful 
to  receive  as  a  gift.  He  did  this,  however,  in 
so  simple  a  way,  as  if  it  were  such  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  should  use  his  purse,  that  she 
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consented  to  take  a  few  guineas  for  her  more 
immediate  necessities. 

Dull  as  he  was  at  perceptions  of  this  kind, 
he  perceived  her  reluctance,  and  began  to  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  helping  her  in  a  less 
blunt  manner.  He  began  to  conceive  in  a 
kind  of  obtuse  way,  that  if  obligations  of  this 
nature  were  painful  to  her,  they  must  be  still 
more  insupportably  so  to  her  husband. 

So  he  set  about  thinking  how  he  could  accom- 
plish his  object  in  a  better  way.  He  recollected 
that  Armand  was  an  artist  by  profession.  It  was 
a  bright  thought,  he  fancied — a  thought  which 
would  have  been  the  first  to  present  itself,  one 
should  have  imagined.  No  doubt,  Armand 
had  pictures  to  sell ;  and  he  could  offer  what 
price  he  chose  for  them,  so  he  said  nothing 
more,  except  to  inquire  whether  any  of  Du 
Chastel's  pictures  were  upon  sale;  and  heard 
there  were  two  or  three  yet  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  a  dealer,  who  held  them  as 
security  for  a  small  advance  of  money,  and  had 
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not  yet  disposed  of  them.  He  said  no  more 
at  that  time,  but  taking  down  the  address 
of  the  dealer,  resolved  within  himself  to  go 
there  the  earliest  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
offer  such  a  sum  for  the  pictures,  as  would 
at  once  restore  his  cousin  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  comfort.  What  he  would  do  more 
hereafter  he  should  have  time  enough  to 
consider.  One  thing  was  certain — he  was  rich 
enough,  without  inconvenience  to  himself,  to 
maintain  them  all. 

Leonard  Fitzroy  walked  home  to  his  hotel 
that  evening,  a  more  happy  and  self-complacent 
man,  perhaps,  than  any  possessor  of  wealth  in 
that  vast  emporium  of  riches  and  luxury  which 
surrounded  him. 

He  ended  the  day  with  forming  all  sorts  of 
pleasing  visionary  plans,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
his  long  neglect  had  suffered  to  fall  into  such 
extremity. 
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Not  SO  walked  Evelyn  home  early  the  next 
morning  after  a  feverish  night,  spent  in  the 
broken,  dozing  sleep  of  great  fatigue,  interrupted 
by  frequent  starts,  as  her  patient  uneasily  moved 
in  his  bed,  or  required  food  or  medicine ;  after 
having  administered  which,  she  would  return  to 
her  place, — resolved  not  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  falling  off  in  a  minute  or  two, — so  oppressed 
was  she  with  weariness  after  the  incessant 
exertions  of  so  many  days. 

The  interview  with  Leonard  Fitzroy  had 
relieved  her  from  the  harassing  perplexity 
of  not  knowing  where  to  turn  next  for  a  little 
help,  and  she  was  grateful  for  it ;  but  the  idea 
of  obligations  of  this  nature  would  have  been  a 
severe  trial  to  her  high  spirit  in  any  case,  arid 
something  there  was  that  rendered  it  more 
particularly  painful  in  this. 

He  had  been  so  long  alienated  and  unkind. 
And  though  her  heart  told  her  that  the  cause 
of  this  lay  in  that  which  a  woman  ever  excuses 
— deep  love   for  herself — -  yet,    altogether,   he 
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seemed  almost  the  last  man  in  the  world  that 
she  would  like  to  lay  herself,  and  still  less  her 
husband,  under  obligation  to. 

Still,  their  distress  and  embarrassment  had 
been  so  very  great,  that  the  few  guineas  in  her 
purse  were  an  immense  relief,  let  the  finer 
feelings  say  what  they  would.  Urgent  need 
was  removed  for  the  present,  and  a  course  of 
future  supply  in  their  necessities  opened  to 
them. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  mixed  feelings  that, 
having  given  up  the  care  of  her  father  to  the 
nurse,  who  alternated  with  her,  she  set  forwards 
home. 

She  was  impatient  to  relieve  her  husband 
and  his  father  from  some  portion  of  their  cruel 
anxieties ;  yet  reluctant  to  explain  to  them  the 
source  whence  help  was  come. 

If  she  felt  it  so  painful  to  accept  the  depend- 
ance  of  obligation :  she,  a  woman — and  one 
who  had  lately  become  hardened,  as  she  thought, 
to  everything — how  would  they  feel  it  ? 
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That  brave  and  great  spirit  —  subdued  by 
suffering,  submissive  to  humiliation,  calm  and 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God — but  through  whose 
still,  deep,  grand  eyes,  and  noble  features,  the 
spirit  of  his  long  line  of  proud  ancestors  was 
still  speaking  ?  or  that  finer,  and  more  delicate 
temperament  —  so  exquisitely  sensible  to  every 
impression,  moral  or  physical — who  had  bowed 
himself  to  his  destiny  without  complaint,  but 
who  was  evidently  sinking  under  an  effort  of 
courage  and  patience  that  was  too  much  for 
him  ? 

How  would  these  two  men  feel,  under  the 
prospect  of  pecuniary  obligations,  which  duty  to 
the  helpless  would  oblige  them  to  accept — duty 
to  the  poor  little  famishing  children,  and  the 
father  dying  in  prison  ?  Would  not  the  pain  of 
that  effort  be  almost  greater  than  all  they  had 
gone  through  ? 

Yet  it  must  be  made — oh,  yes,  it  must  be 
made,  and  the  help  with  gratitude  accepted. 
She  ought  to  feel  more  thankful  to  the  Supreme 
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Giver ;  she  ought  to  feel  more  cordially  thank- 
ful to  the  man  who  was  permitted  to  be  the  me- 
dium through  which  this  help  in  their  great 
need  had  come  to  them. 

She  was  quarrelling  with  herself,  poor  thing ! 
all  the  way  as  she  hurried  home.  She  could 
not  bring  her  mind  into  a  proper  state ;  but  she 
was  so  wearied  with  long  suffering,  so  fevered 
with  the  night's  watching,  her  limbs  trembled 
and  shook  so,  and  she  was  so  heated  and  hurried, 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did  or  said,  as 
opening  the  little  wicket,  she  looked  up  and  saw 
the  elder  Du  Chastel  watching  for  her. 

He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her  at  the  gate  he  turned  away  as  if 
hurrying  to  meet  her. 

"  What  new  disaster  ?"  thought  she,  and  her 
poor  heart  seemed  quite  to  die  within  her. 

She  felt  as  if  she  could  bear  no  more. 

But  who  knows  the  burden  they  can  support, 
till  they  are  tried  ? 

*  *  *  * 
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"  My  dear  child,  how  thoroughly  tired  you 
look !"  as  he  put  her  arm  into  his  and  helped 
her  into  the  house.  For  somehow  her  courage 
had,  under  the  expectation  of  some  fresh  misfor- 
tune, altogether  given  way,  and  she  tottered  so, 
that  she  could  scarcely  walk. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  Evelyn !  my  best  of 
daughters,  come  in — rest  yourself,  my  love." 

Du  Chastel  was  tender,  with  more,  even, 
than  his  usual  tenderness.  He  was  always 
kind,  but  there  was  something  more  than 
common  in  his  kindness  now — a  considera- 
tion, a  gentle  sort  of  almost  chivalric  courtesy, 
a  something  that  seemed  like  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  nobleman  so  long  obscured  under 
the  patient  simplicity  of  the  merchant's 
clerk. 

"My  love,  you  are  quite  done  up.  But 
courage — courage,  Evelyn  !  Summon  all  your 
courage,  my  child... You  must  not  break  down 
just  now." 

She  felt  that  he  was  preparing  her  for  some 
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overwhelming  disaster,  and  her  arm  began  to 
tremble  violently  in  his.  What  could  it  be  ? — 
Whence  could  a  new  misfortune  come  ?  He 
who  lies  prostrate,  need  not  fear  to  fall. 

They  had  endured  every  form  of  distress. 
There  was  but  one  thing  left  to  lose — Anne 
Duglas. 

Anne  Duglas  had  been  during  the  last 
twelve  months  in  France.  She  had  been  sum- 
moned there  by  important  family  affairs,  need- 
less to  explain  here.  That  was  the  reason  that 
Evelyn  had  been  deprived  of  her  support  and 
assistance  during  this  last  trying  year. 

She  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"  Anne  Duglas  !"  she  faltered  out. 

"Yes,  my  dear... I  have  a  letter  from  her." 

"  Then  she  is  not  dead.  I  thought  there 
was  only  one  misfortune  left  to  happen  to  us — I 
thought  Anne  Duglas  must  be  dead." 

"  No,  my  child. — And  why,  Evelyn,  must 
everything  that  happens  to  us  take  the  form  of 
a  misfortune  ?" 
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"  It  seems  always  to  be  so,"  she  said,  despond- 
ingly. 

"  Nay,  Evelyn,  is  that  you  ? — Is  that  like  my 
trusting,  courageous,  brave,  good  Evelyn  ?" 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said,  and  shed  a  few 
tears. 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house,  and 
assisted  by  Du  Chastel,  she,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, got  up  the  stairs ;  for  that  heart  which 
had  supported  her  so  long,  seemed  at  once  to 
have  given  way  under  this  new  uncertainty,  and 
her  limbs  were  sinking  beneath  her. 

She  was  in  her  husband's  arms. 

She  fell  into  them  when  she  got  into  the 
room. 

He  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom.  She 
had  not  observed  a  strange  expression  which 
was  lighting  up  his  eyes,  for  she  had  fallen  on 
his  breast  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

She  felt  as  if  she  was  going  very  soon  to  die. 

The  father  and  husband  exchanged  looks  of 
anxiety,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  How  is  it  to  be 
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broken  to  her  ? — She  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear 
it." 

They  seemed  to  ask  each  other  which  should 
speak  first. 

"  My  love,"  at  last  said  Armand,  whisper- 
ingly,  as  he  kept  fondly  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  and  kissing  her,  "  you  are  quite  over- 
come to-day.  I  never  saw  you  so  before ;  and 
we  want  you  to  summon  a  little  of  your  old 
courage  and  fortitude,  my  Evelyn,  that  you 
may  meet  with  composure  what  we  have  to  tell 
you..., Recover  your  pious  self-possession,  my 
darling." 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  repeated,  almost  like  a 
child  ;  "  but  tell  me — tell  me — and  yet  I  don't 
know  ...  is  it  something  very  dreadful  in- 
deed?" 

"  No,  no,  my  sweetest,  not  very  dreadful  at 
all :  at  any  other  time  we  would  have  told  you 
at  once ;  but  your  spirits  have  been  so  much 
shaken  of  late,  we  were  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  rather  good  news  than  bad  we 
have  to  tell  you." 
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''  Is  Anne  coming  home  ?  —  Is  that  letter 
from  her?"  ^ 

"  She  is  not  coming  home  just  at  present," 
said  Du  Chastel,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  and 
then  gently  laying  her  down  upon  a  little  couch 
that  used  to  stand  for  her  by  her  husband's 
side. 

"  Armand,  put  your  arm  round  her." 

"  Will  you  have  something  before  I  tell  you  ? 
— You  had  better.  It's  not  bad  news  at  all — 
quite  the  contrary ;  but  it  will  agitate  you  too 
much  in  your  present  state,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  Anne  is  going  to  be  married !"  with  an 
hysterical  laugh. 

Du  Chastel  shook  his  head,  but  made  no 
answer ;  Armand  pressed  her  anxiously  to  his 
bosom. 

''  Don't  laugh,  Evelyn — try  not  to  laugh — I 
never  heard  you  laugh  in  this  way  before." 

"  So  that's  all !"  she  said,  endeavouring  to 
compose  herself.  "  How  nervous  I  am !  but 
you  made  great  .  .  .  odd  .  .  .  why,  it  was  not  a 
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matter  of  such  immense  importance — poor,  dear 
Anne !  I  wish  you  had  told  me  at  once,  dear 
sir,  for  T  was  so  foolishly  frightened... Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  at  once,  Armand,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  ?" 

"  Drink  that,"  said  he,  giving  her  a  little 
composing  medicine,  "  and  then  I  wiU  tell  you, 
because  that  is  not  at  all  going  to  be." 

"  Then  what  can  it  be?" 

She  was  more  composed,  for  she  was  re- 
lieved from  her  first  terrors,  and  her  mind  a 
little  and  wholesomely  diverted  from  its  previous 
agitation,  by  some  wonder,  and  perhaps  a  shade 
of  displeasure  that  they  had  made  so  much  to 
do  about  nothing — She  listened  to  Mr.  Du 
Chastel,  who  now  spoke  thus — 

"  It  can  be  something,  if  God  so  will,  and 
may  His  grace  be  granted  with  it :  something, 
my  own  dear,  dear  Evelyn — my  gojjd,  precious 
Evelyn,  which  is,  indeed,  a  blessing  to  your 
father's  and  your  husband's  heart,  as  it  affords 
the  means  of  showing  our  gratitude  and  honour 
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for  the  .  .  .  child  !  child  !  child  1"  and  quite 
overpowered,  the  old  man  gave  way  to  a  sudden 
burst  of  tears.  "  God  has  been  very  good  to 
us!" 

Her  husband  was  kissing  her  hair,  and  weep- 
ing over  her  like  a  mother  over  her  new-found 
child,  whispering  every  fond  name  it  was  pos- 
sible to  imagine. 

Du  Chastel,  after  a  moment's  pause,  to  re- 
cover himself,  went  on — 

"  You  can  bear  it  now,  dear  child  of  my 
heart.  Good  girl!  good  daughter '...There  is 
news  from  France,  which  is  so  unexpected,  so 
overwhelming,  so  far  beyond  anything  we  could 
have  ventured  in  our  wildest  dreams  even  to 
hope,  that  we  were  afraid  to  communicate  it  to 
you  too  suddenly — We  did  not  know  how  the 
heroine  of  suffering  would  bear  this  sudden  un- 
looked-for change.  Nerves  better  prepared 
than  yours  have  given  way  after  long  trials  of 
affliction  under  unexpected  joy.  Forgive  us, 
love  ;  we  were  afraid — we  did  not  know  how  to 
set  about  telling  you." 
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She  looked  up  confused,  but  she  smiled. 

"  I  can't  understand  how  it  is... But  does  it 
make  you  and  Armand  very  happy  ?" 

"  Very,  very  happy,  now  we  have  told  it  to 
you." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  it  to  me.'* 

"I  am  going  to... There,  lie  still  with  your 
head  on  your  husband's  bosom,  and  listen  to  all 
the  fine  things  you  are  going  to  hear.  Why, 
Evelyn,  Armand's  beautiful  Evelyn,  you  are 
going  to  be  a  fine  lady  again.  How  will  you 
bear  it? — but  I  need  not  ask.  You  have  been 
used  to  the  part... Can  you  play  it  among  the 
woods  and  swelling  hills  of  Touraine,  as  you  once 
played  it  at  Donnington  Abbey  ?" 

She  now  raised  her  head,  and  saw,  by  his 
face,  that  he  was  breaking  a  great  truth  to  her 
in  this  careless,  playful  manner. 

"  What  !"  said  she  ;  "  Touraine,  that  was 
where — no,  Provence  was  where  your  ancestors' 
estates  lay." 

She  had  the  story  by  heart. 
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"  True,  my  child,"  he  said,  pleased  at  this 
proof  of  recollection  —  it  made  her  feel  more 
than  ever  belonging  to  him.  "  But  the  estates 
which  I  have  inherited,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
my  cousin,  son  of  my  late  uncle,  and  which, 
through  the  exertions  of  my  friends,  have  been 
a  few  days  since  restored  to  me — Protestant, 
Calvinist,  Huguenot,  heretic  though  I  am — are 
in  Touraine." 

The  catastrophe  had  been  most  sudden  and 
unexpected,  but  not  more  so  than  actually  at 
times  happens  in  every-day  life,  where  events 
and  changes  which  surpass  the  wildest  creations 
of  romance  not  rarely  occur. 

The  death  of  the  heir  to  the  estates  obtained 
by  the  brother  of  Du  Chastel's  grandfather,  as 
the  reward  of  his  conversion  to  the  predominant 
religion,  had  been  followed  by  that  of  his  son 
and  grandson,  then  in  possession. 

Du  Chastel  was  the*next  heir. 

Times  and  opinions  were  rapidly  changing 
under  the  dawning  influences  that  were    pre- 
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paring    the    downfall    of    that     old     system  ; 
with    its    qualities,    its    virtues,     its  prejudices, 
wrongs,  and  cruelties.     Old  things  were  passing 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  that  chaos,  from  which 
may  a  better   creation,   after  successive  days  of 
fluctuating    progression,  arise  !     It  was  the  turn 
of  the  Protestants  now  to  be  listened  to.     That 
great  wizard,  Voltaire,  raised  up,  as  it  were,  to 
sweep  away  a  world  of  wrongs  and  corruptions, 
by    as    effective    a  besom    of    destruction    as 
ever    worked  in   this    world  of    opinion,     had 
cleared    away    a    host  of    barbarous    prejudices 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.     If  he  had  not 
taught  men  to  be  religious  in  a  better  way,  the 
more  the  pity ;  but  he  knew  not  that  better  way. 
He  at  least,  however,  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  committing  great  wickedness  in  the  name  of 
religion,  if  he  was  blinded  to  the  rest.     Men 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  the  infamous  cruelty 
and  injustice  perpetrated,  not  only  by  bad  men, 
but  by  pretty  good  ones,  under  that  sacred  name  ; 
and  the  reign  of  Intolerance  was  at  an  end. 

VOL.    III.  X 
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Her  reign,  I  say — alas  !  her  spirit  still  sur- 
vives. 

Hydra-headed  monster  she  is  1 — though  no 
longer  allowed  to  satiate  her  appetite  for  slaughter 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  Shall  we  need 
another  Voltaire  to  wage  war  with  her  ?  Shame 
upon  all  Christian  men  if  we  do. 

Well.  Du  Chastel's  friends  found  it  now  no 
longer  impossible  to  get  those  estates  restored 
to  him,  which,  but  for  his  religion,  would  have 
always  been  his  own,  now  there  was  no  person 
living  to  stand  in  his  way. 

He  probably  would  not  have  permitted  the 
attempt  to  have  been  made,  had  the  present  pos- 
sessors been  in  existence — wisely  or  unwisely,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  decide.  His  friends,  among 
whom  Anne  Duglas  was  one  of  the  most  ardent, 
determined  not  to  inform  him  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  till  his  fate  was  decided  ;  a  thing  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect  it  would  be,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Their  exertions  had  been  crowned  with  sue- 
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cess,  and  in  less  time  than  could  have  been 
hoped  —  but  there  were  powerful  agents  at 
work.  And  this  great  act  of  justice,  was  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  those  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


It  was  no  little  mortification  to  Leonard  Fitz- 
roy,  when  he,  having  the  morning  after  his  in- 
terview with  Evelyn  proceeded  to  the  picture- 
dealer,  and  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  few 
remaining  pictures  by  Armand  Du  Chastel 
which  still  remained  on  hand ;  and  having  re- 
quested the  man  to  transmit  the  money,  not 
forgetting  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  to  Ar- 
mand without  delay — 

It  was  no  little  mortification,  I  say,  to  Leo- 
nard Fitzroy,  to  receive  a  note  from  Evelyn  the 
next  day,  which,  excusing  herself  on  account  of 
her  husband's  inability,  she  wrote  in  his  name. 
In  it  she  expressed  the  most  grateful  thanks  for 

X  2 
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the  extreme  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  in- 
tentions, hut  informed  him,  that  an  unexpected 
succession  to  the  estates  of  his  family,  had  hap- 
pily terminated  all  Mr.  Du  Chastel's  difficulties ; 
and  that  so  soon  as  her  father,  Mr.  Marston, 
should  be  released  from  his  present  detention, 
and  be  well  enough  to  be  removed,  it  was  their 
purpose  finally  to  leave  England,  and  reside  in 
France,  where,  at  her  father-in-law's  chateau  in 
Touraine,  she  hoped  to  see  him,  ever  a  welcome 
guest. 

And  so  Leonard  Fitzroy  got  his  lesson,  and 
learned  the  danger  of  procrastination  in  doing 
kind  things.  And  it  may  truly  be  said,  the 
finding  himself  thus  too  late  in  this  one,  was 
—  save  the  rejection  of  Miss  Marston  —  the 
severest  mortification  he  ever  received  in  his 
life. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  if  he  had  made  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  half-a-dozen  days  too 
late,  that  is  to  say,  after  it  had  been  found,  and 
its  position  made  known  by   the   astronomers 
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at  Paris,  it  would  have  been  equally  vexa- 
tious. The  just  too  late,  might  have  occa- 
sioned feelings  something  of  the  same  provoking 
nature. 


The  chateau  of  Peristal  stands  in  a  rich  and 
beautiful  part  of  Touraine,  among  uplands, 
crowned  with  fine  woods,  and  glowing  with 
purple  and  crimson  vineyards,  which  sweep  down 
in  bold,  undulating  outlines  to  the  wide-flowing 
Loire. 

It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  its  innumerable 
windows,  towers,  turrets,  and  architectural  or- 
naments in  the  taste  of  those  days  when  Che- 
nonceaux  was  built.  They  knew  well,  then,  what 
belonged  to  the  magnificent. 

I  know  not  a  finer  sight,  than  when,  backed 
by  its  long  line  of  woods,  and  with  its  terraces 
and  gardens  rich  with  flowers,  and  arches,  and 
berccaux,  the  setting  sun  is  glistening  upon  the 
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innumerable  windows  of  its  long  facade ;  nor  a 
more  splendid  view,  than  that  which  the  im- 
mense gallery  on  the  upper  floor,  adorned  with 
pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  com- 
mands. It  stretches  over  hills,  and  woods,  and 
waters,  and  chateaux,  and  churches,  and  vine- 
yards, and  corn-fields,  and  pastures;  melting 
into  the  blue  distance  under  the  glorious  sun  of 
la  belle  France — which,  say  what  they  will  of  it, 
is  so  wondrously  beautiful  a  France  in  some  of 
her  many  aspects. 

There  Du  Chastel  lived  long  to  reign,  and 
see  his  grandchildren  brought  up  upon  his  knees. 
Beloved  and  honoured  he  was,  as  not  many 
grand  seigneurs  of  that  day  were ;  but  he  be- 
longed rather  to  the  times  at  hand,  than  the 
times  gone  by,  after  all. 

His  protestant  principles  and  modes  of 
thought  all  tended  towards  that  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive freedom,  and  equal  justice,  which  was 
what  gave  life  —  and  stiU  gives  life  —  to  that 
huge  mass  of  unchastened  passions  and  opinions, 
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uncorrected  by  wisdom  and  common  sense, 
which  have  distorted  and  deformed  the  French 
revolution. 

Had  there  been  more  of  his  sort  in  France, 
at  the  time  when  that  great  movement  of  men 
and  things  began,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  assert,  that  the  French  revolution  might  have 
been  as  moderate  in  its  very  extravagances, 
(all  revolutions  must  have  their  extravagances 
in  degree),  and  as  solid  in  its  results  as  our 
own. 

The  godly,  serious  spirit,  that  prevailed  to  so 
wide  an  extent  among  us  at  the  time  of  our 
own  disturbances,  preserved  us  in  the  midst  of 
the  disorders  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  intem- 
perances of  fifth- monarchy  men, — from  the  fatal 
subversion  and  confusion  which  ensued  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  water;  but  they  had 
done  their  best  to  drive  all  such  a  spirit  out  of 
France. 
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It  was  a  lovely  sight,  upon  a  fine  sum- 
mer evening,  to  see  the  family  party  at 
Peristal. 

Du  Chastel,  so  calmly  happy,  surrounded  by 
those  he  loved,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
that  treasured  one,  whom  he  had  been  blessed 
as  the  means  of  restoring  to  her  place  in 
society. 

We  will  not  quibble  with  the  term.  Whether 
he  had  raised  her  to  a  higher  place  or  not,  they 
none  of  them  troubled  themselves  to  inquire- 
This  thing  was  certain :  she  was  formed  to  adorn 
any  rank  to  which  she  might  have  been  elevated* 
and  well  to  dispense  any  power  or  influence  with 
which  she  might  be  invested. 

Her  beauty,  her  spirit,  her  active  benevolence, 
her  virtues,  and  her  rare  abilities,  are  still  the 
theme  of  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
castle,  which  is  yet  standing;  for  such  was  the 
influence,  and  the  popular  esteem,  admiration, 
and  love,  which  the  then  proprietors  of  the  old 
place  possessed,  that  I  believe  not  a  window 
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was  broken  or  tree  defaced,  among  all  the  dis- 
orders of  those  turbulent  days. 

Armand  indulged  his  taste  for  art ;  and  the 
fine  productions  of  his  pencil  are  still  to  be  seen 
covering  the  walls  of  his  own  home, — instead  of 
adorning  those  of  other  people. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  due  time  ;  and 
when  the  elder  Du  Chastel  died,  the  artist 
perished  with  him.  Objects  more  serious  and 
important  than  art — let  people  deify  the  latter 
as  they  will — had  succeeded. 

A  patriot — a  conscientious  administrator  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  his  domain — a  proprietor 
intent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  great  estate  committed  to  his  charge 
— the  father  of  his  numerous  dependents — inde- 
fatigable in  the  advancement  of  everything  which 
would  tend  to  the  moral,  religious,  and  temporal 
advantage  of  mankind — so  he  laboured,  and  so 
he  lived,  and  so  at  last  he  died. 

Evelyn  and  he  rest  with  the  honoured  father 
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in  one  tomb  ;  and  their  great-grandchildren,  for 
aught  the  editor  of  these  papers  knows,  may  be 
reigning  now  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Marston  had  died  before  the  family  left 
England. 


THE   END. 
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